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A Point of View 


Something that our best friends have been all too ready to tell us 
is that we lack A Point of View. Here begins what we hope will be 
a regular feature, which if it does nothing else will at least silence 
our best friends. 


We don’t like talking about the Canadianness of Canadian literature 
or of Canadian magazines. It was some thirty years ago that Frank 
Scott in twenty-four well-turned lines laughed our literary national- 
ism out of respectable existence. The air is no longer heavy with 
Canadian topics. 

Literary nationalism is always and everywhere absurd today. In a 
country with a unique language, like Finland, it is unnecessary; in 
great and ancient countries like Britain and France, it is a symptom 
of loss of nerve; in the two dominant nations it is perhaps a mark of 
excessive nerve; in Canada, an unformed country with no language 
of its own and free access to the literary wealth of three great powers 
and numerous lesser ones, it can only show a passion for privacy that 
justifies the development of the Greek word for ‘ privacy’ into the 
Enelish word ‘idiocy’. Preoccupation with Canadian literature as a 
thing-in-itself is the merest narcissism; and we have always suspected 
that the obsession of Narcissus was not so much with his own beauty 
as with the fear that if he raised his eyes they might fall on a face 
more interesting than his own. 

We only raise this distasteful subject because of two comments 
recently made on this magazine. We were praised, in a perceptive 


and helpful article by Mr Robert A. O’Brien in the Kingston Whig- 
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Standard, for our freedom from literary nationalism. Then came a 
helpful letter from a perceptive subscriber in New York implying 
that much of our criticism was vitiated for him by ‘an intended 
national slant’. A curious concatenation of comments, and it may 
mean no more than that things look different depending upon 
whether the observer is in New York or Kingston. (It needs no 
Einstein come from the grave to tell us that.) But it did start a train 
of thought. 

A magazine like this is usually begun mainly for the sake of 
writers, to provide them with a medium and an audience that they 
are felt to need. Since this one is published in Canada it may Fairly 
be said that we set out to serve the writers of Canadian literature. 
But if such a magazine survives it is by virtue of its service to readers 
rather than writers. So what we may expect to see in looking over 
what we have published so far is a picture of our readers’ interests~ 
as interpreted by their self-appointed deputies the editors, of course, 
Most of our readers are Canadians, so that this may perhaps indicate 
something about the mind of the serious Canadian reader. 

Fiction usually deals with people in a geographical setting, and it 
is no surprise to find that our short stories, with exceptions, have 
been the most obviously Canadian part of the magazine. Poetry—no; 
poetry happens to be going through a cosmopolitan phase and it is 
no more possible today to write nationalist poetry that can be taken 
seriously than it is to write Shakespearean blank verse. 

General articles have almost all been on non-Canadian subjects. 
Book-reviews and more extended essays in literary criticism bring out 
the most interesting aspect. Much more space has been given, and 
rightly given, to the books of other countries than our own. Yet 
infinitely more space has been given—and rightly given—to Canadian 
books than would be in a non-Canadian magazine. In ten issues we 
have published critical articles on the work of nine novelists: Gabrielle 
Roy, Francois Mauriac, William Golding, James Gould Cozzens, 
Mordecai Richler, Frangoise Mallet-Joris, Robertson Davies, Joyce 
Cary, André Langevin. Four Canadians (two from each language 
group), two Englishmen, one Frenchman, one American, and one 
Belgian. If we recognize, as we surely must, that French-Canadian 
literature is a separate entity from English-Canadian, this is not an 
unduly nationalistic roster. The solitary American betrays an unin 
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tended weakness; no doubt it shows once again that there is nobody 
like an advanced intellectual for clinging to traditional and unreal- 
istic prejudices. But otherwise the picture of the Canadian reader’s 
interests is reasonably fair. Of course the Canadians are given more 
space in proportion; the figures in the foreground bulk proportion- 
ately larger. But it can be claimed that never in these pages have 
Canadian writers been reviewed for their Canadianness or inflated 
for the glory they are expected to bring to Canadian letters. Excel- 
lence has been the criterion and they have been considered simply 
on their merits as writers. 

The fact is that literature for Canadian readers is all that has been 
written in English or French. In the days when Frank Scott’s Cana- 
dian Authors Met we were impossibly provincial. We are now begin- 
ning to realize our potential rank as the most cosmopolitan of reading 
publics. 

And if this magazine adheres to its original and deeply felt com- 
mitment to the proposition that saying something well is the basis of 
civilization, if it continues to set its faith on the creative individual, 
it will need no maple leaves to cover its nakedness. 


Reverting for a moment to the admirable Mr O’Brien, one thing 
he said puzzled us. He thinks we are too good-looking. ‘Do away 
with glossy covers and decent paper—and even decent, or at least 
“distinguished” type—and a lot of expense can be cut out. A literary 
magazine is ephemeral by its very nature and those who want to 
read it don’t really care about the format.’ Now we might perhaps 
save a little money by forgetting design and accepting bad press- 
work—though not nearly enough to make the difference between life 
and death. But we don’t believe our readers would be happy at the 
change. Would they? If 1958 has been distinguished for anything 
in the progress of civilization in this country, it oe been as the year 
in which good design and production came to be accepted as desir- 
able properties of hots and magazines. A competitive exhibition of 
such things, hitherto impossible to arrange, slipped into the national 
scene as naturally as if it had always been there. 


It was also in 1958 that Canadian Art came out in a splendid new 


dress that immediately put it among the leading art magazines of the 
world. 


















A POINT OF VIEW 


However, 1958 was also the year of a great national disaster, typo ( 
graphically and in other ways. We refer to the publication of Encyclo. 
pedia Canadiana. This expensive result of immense labour and some |__| 
very good writing is hideously ugly in design, abominably produced, 
and disfigured by pictures badly selected, worse printed, and 
fatuously captioned. Had we space, we could go on at some length, 
especially about the stodgy selection and treatment of the biographical 
articles. But the thing has been done, that’s the pity of it; the market 
will not support a rival; and henceforth the inquirer for information 

on Canada in any of the great libraries of the world will be directed 

to this ten-volume model of accuracy, industry, banality, and ugli- 
ness. Thus will our national reputation be confirmed. 










Copies of most issues of 
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RALPH GUSTAFSON 


The Vind Air 


Although their direction lay down the road past the community 
grounds, that his father would pull up the team in front of the great 
tent on the edge of town was not to be expected. When he did, he 
knew that his father sought evidence in his own mouth for what he 
had spoken out against in exaltation a week before. ‘A Yankee Carni- 
val and a Guilt of the Lord!’ he had said in judgement, flattening the 
pink paper flyer lying unfolded on the kitchen table beside him, 

He sat with his father on the seat across the front of the wagon, 
looking. Beyond the line of maples that edged the meadow, a great 
spread of canvas hung on soaring poles; wooden crates and trunks 
were piled on the grass. The noise of the men at work was sharp in 
the hot August morning. 

He felt the authority of his father’s judgement recede further. He 
did not forget that things from the United States were an error and 
a temptation—his own mother was born in Vermont, a place left 
unmentioned even when she died, but that was right next to the 
border of Canada and therefore unnoticeable—and the Chautauqua 
in the meadow was from the United States. “The State of Gomorrah! 
his father had pronounced, meaning the state of New York. But just 
as his father felt compelled to halt the wagon, placing his judgements 
squarely on trial with whatever evidence against them the actual tent 
could muster, he also clung to his rights to know. He felt his pulse 
quicken. 

The canvas top was still without sides. Under the great oval of 
shade, workmen laid out the last of the unfolding yellow chairs in 
long curves across the enclosure of grass. Electric light bulbs hung on 
wires from pole to pole. At the far end, a platform waited in the 
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THE VIVID AIR 


shadow. The announcement had printed all of the pieces to be 
performed and the names. The Balcony Scene, Act II: Scene 2, from 
William Shakespeare’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’; ‘The Wreck of the Julie 
Plante’ by Dr Drummond; ‘The Overture to William Tell’ with 
The Storm’ by Gioacchino Antonio Rossini. It was as if the music 
already filled the tent. Mr Moody, the minister at the Methodist 
Church near the school, came in the middle, but his speech would 
not matter. 

He moved his head to speak to his father—but sat quiet. The tails 
of the horses switched at the swarming flies. He kept his eyes ahead 
of him, not looking at the great pavilion. When longings, sensation 
most came to him, he could not use words. He kept words sacred in a 
part of him as he did the sensations of the body and the thought of 
God until he could understand and not be cheated. 

When his father reached Hanes’s General Store and paid fifty cents 
for a ticket for him, it was as if out of a part of the wonder of the 
pavilion in the meadow. Part of it he understood. Mr Moody was a 
Methodist and they were Anglican and not to be outdone. He made 
the orange ticket he placed in his overalls a double honour, not to 
having lusting thoughts and double because his father had not asked 
it but only said: “There you are, Abel.’ 

His father did not again refer to the tent—even when the afternoon 
train pulled in and his father and stepmother boarded it for the 
Synod in Quebec City. 

He watched the last car vanish through the cutting. He was left 
free on the platform. He listened to the whistle, then mounted the 
buggy and headed the mare up the street. Only Elly was home, but 
he would not think of her. The mare turned along the avenue of 
elms behind the station; even under the shade the air stifled. He 
remained steadfast until he got to the turn past the school up the 
long stretch of the hilf to the farm—then took out the orange ticket 
nk read it again. Then he put it back in his pocket. The wheels 
pulled cloudily through the parched empty road, muffs of dust 
wrapped the feet of the horse, the leather darkened where he held 
the reins in his hand. Across the fenced fields, heat shimmered over 
the grain, and beyond the drop of the land, across the miles where 
the valley followed the river, the Brome Hills were hazy on the 
horizon. At the climb up to the crest where the fir trees screened the 
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left of the road, he stood up. He crammed his excitement into the 
one word, held it—then shouted out ‘Bess!’ to the startled horse. 

At the two-mile mark from town they turned into the gap in the 
hedge. The two-storey frame house, once his grandfather's, sheltered 
at the end of the driveway in the corner made by the allotment road, 
Back of the dwelling was the red barn for the team and cow, and the 
silo, a woodshed, and back of that the garden of vegetables and the 
orchard which they marketed in town. His father was night 
watchman in winter at the bed factory in the valley. When he left 
school in the spring his father would give it up. 

He bedded the stall for Bess and did the chores. When he turned 
to the house, the sun was low, burning through the orchard. He got 
the pails from under the sink in the kitchen and filled them with 
water for his bath from the heater in the wing of the stove. Elly 
was nowhere around. He looked at the hairnet on the kitchen table, 
She had come in the spring, when his stepmother found the rooms 
too much for her, from the Girls’ Home in Coaticook. He guessed 
she was twice his age. She was not quite as tall as he was, but as 
strong if she wanted. She wore her arms bare in the bought dresses 
she wore, making her movements as though it were too hot to move, 
She called the Coaticook Girls’ Home ‘the Holy Horror’. She had 
stuck it, she told him, only because of the reason the gardener carried 
around with him. He pretended he had not thought anything but 
what the words could be. She laughed at what his father had printed 
in the daily paper about his needing a God-fearing girl who was 
willing; and at their thanking God every time they sat down for what 
they were about to receive from her. He thought of having to say 
grace now at supper. His father had not been away before with his 
stepmother. He quickly closed back the lid of the heater, picked up 
the pails of water—but he knew that he had been ashamed of saying 
grace. 

He saw her on the way up the stairs, from the window in the 
gable that overlooked the side lawn. She was sitting in her yellow 
and red kimono on a blanket on the grass, drying her hair in the sun. 

She had not done that before. He stopped on the stairs. She was 
doing it since his parents were not here. He did not care what she 
did. He stood looking down at her. Her hair was down to her 
shoulders, the kimono pushed off them. He saw her beyond the 
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angle of the gable, over the wall of lilacs that grew on top of the 
banking on that side of the house. She stretched out all at once, 
leaning back against the banking, her arms raising each side of her 
head. He turned from the window, going on up the stairs, knowing 
why he watched. He hated the religion he was brought up with. He 
passed his parents’ closed door. The absence made him ashamed. He 
poured the pails of water into the tub in the bathroom. When he 
came out, he went to his room and dressed in his blue suit. He put 
the orange ticket from his overalls into the side pocket of his jacket. 

He went down into the kitchen. Elly was at the sink. The supper 
was laid. She continued filling the kettle, her back to him. “Took 
your bath early, didn’t you?’ 
~ Her voice had the sound that knew about what your lie was 
hiding. He sat down at the end of the table not saying anything. Her 
hair looked all bushed out in the light that came through the sink- 
window. She had done it back in the same way, packed out each 
side of her head. He stared at the high heels she had on. 

She shut off the tap. ‘Could of got it if you’d said.’ 

She had never got the hot water for him. He looked from her, the 
picture he made of it in his mind quickening. Once when she first 
came she had mistaken the door, only afterward fixing her loose 
kimono. 

She moved from the sink, then stopped in the middle of the floor. 
Well,’ she said. Her eyes went over his clothes. 

His face reddened. 

‘Hadn’t thought you had anything but overalls.’ 

She placed the kettle on the stove. ‘All dressed up and no place 
to go... or are you? The Chautauqua,’ she answered herself. 

She put the turner under the ham and potatoes frying in the pan. 
‘Came the Revolution.’ She scooped the food up onto their plates. 
Coincidental your father had to organize God over the weekend.’ 

‘He bought the ticket at Hanes’s.’ 

The two dead teeth in her mouth came when she grinned. 

‘Did he? The collapse of Rome.’ 

She brought his plate, putting it in front of him. She stood close 
to him. ‘And me left alone with you in the house.’ She fixed her hair. 
The perfume she put on was the smell of split apples. His body 
tightened as she lowered her arms. He started, her hand touching his 
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cheek: she stroked it. ‘Not that you won’t learn about Sin from the 
Chautauqua.’ She pressed her hand on his mouth, the palm, keeping 
it there—then pushed away with a laugh, going from him to the 
stove. ‘Not with the Methodists supervising proceedings.’ 

He bent over his food, his cheeks burning, hiding what he mak 
Elly mean. She brought her plate, sat down next to him. 

‘They do poetry.’ 

She stopped in her drinking from her glass. 

‘Nightly?’ 

He kept looking down, his hands below the table edge, not taking 
the knife and fork, the hotness growing on him so that the room 
closed around her being with him. 

He made the words come. ‘Poetry’s not kissing.’ 

She looked at him. ‘When did you learn?’ 

He tried to know the answer but only failed, knowing his lie 
knowing poetry was kissing. 

‘Out of a book?’ 
~ He felt his mouth twist. 

‘No.’ 

Then it changed. He knew before she rose and put her hand 
upward under his chin, turning him to her. Her mouth stayed on his 
then moved, whispering on his: ‘I know you know, sometimes.’ 

He felt the sweat come. It was when he dreamed. He knew she 
would have to know, when she made his bed. When night came 
again, fiercely he would want her to know, until he started from 
sleep, the awareness of sin checking him. He made his body not 
move. Then she moved away, back of him toward the window. 

‘God, it’s hot!’ 

The kitchen was darkened, the light sunken. He heard her shoe 
glance the baseboard of the sink. He wanted the Chautauqua. He 
went from the table, not turning so that he would not see her laugh 
at him; the screen door slammed on its spring behind him. 

He ran across the lawn to the hedge, pushing through, away from 
the opened door, running down the grass margin of the road 
delivered from evil by running. He stumbled with the ground. 

On the crest out of sight of the house he stopped, panting; he 
drew on his breath. It was as if he breathed through cloth. He 
glanced across the valley. A pall covered the sky, leaden, except 
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THE VIVID AIR 


where the hills had been to the east where it was coloured, like 
bruised flesh. The road was deserted. He heard in his imagination 
the screen door slammed on him, his ignominy. He started running, 
his hand clutched tightly on the orange ticket in his pocket; con- 
tinuing in the level road, running because he had got kissed. He had 
wanted to be kissed; he had run because he did not know how; it did 
not matter that it was Elly. He ran almost into the figure abruptly 
before him. 

‘Whoa!’ 

He swerved. The arms went wide—then he recognized the shirt 
and jeans, the lean movement. It was Dread, Dread Nordstrom 
sauntering along the road. He was strong as a deer, did not work, a 
dread to the countryside, and was book-read. Dread just laughed 
easily. They went fishing every time Dread asked him when his 
father did not need to know. Dread put up overnight in the barn 
on his signal; he could fry bacon, confining the smell. 

Dread picked up his jacket he had let fall, hoisting it back over 
his shoulder. “‘Where’s the fire?’ 

Dread watched him moving back around a little to the middle of 
the road. ‘I guess I can’t stop now, Dread.’ 

Dread struck at the gnats in a cloud at his head. ‘Can’t eh? Dratted 
animals. What’s doing?’ 

He could tell Dread facts. “The Chautauqua,’ he told Dread. 

Dread considered. ‘Chautauqua, eh? Sat through one myself once 
—great lovers of Temperance.’ He cast up the sky. ‘They sure’ll have 
a wet one, though, this time. Where's the folks?’ 

Dread did not think facts a cowardice. ‘Quebec.’ 

‘Voluntarily? Well, take it easy. You look blown.’ 

He turned to go—when Dread spoke again: 

‘Elly home, Abel?’ 


He said: ‘Yes.’ He turned down the hill—then broke into a run. 


The lights of the village had gone on and the avenue was lined 
with cars when he reached the grounds. The tent loomed against 
the sky, the lights on inside. He went up to the side of the canvas. 
The pain in his side was like a fire. Under the high wall he stopped. 
He thought of his father and the judgement of the Lord. He felt 
his sickness tighten. He pushed open the flap of the tent. 
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It was as an amphitheatre. The light struck him, the heat. He shy 
his eyes, dazed; he felt dizzy. He stayed as he was until he got 
through his feeling. He opened his eyes at what he had seen. A hog 
of people spread out on each side of him to the curved walls of the 
tent; above him lights hung in the air on wires on poles that soared 
to the top of the tent. He went forward to the barrier of chairs. The 
platform was a pavilion of colour—red, white, and blue—draped with 
Union Jacks and Star Spangled Banners. He gave his ticket to the 
man at the corner of the aisle who hissed. He stood quietly behind 
the last row of chairs and gazed at the piano, a grand piano, the 
strings horizontal behind the keyboard. Mr Moody was on the stage. 
For a minute the dizziness kept coming and he put his fingers on the 
chair in front of him. Mr Moody’s sentences were asking submission, 
his arms raising—the speech was nearly over. Under him sat Red and 
Stud and Paul in the front row. 

With the applause he went to the aisle on the right to the place 
he saw behind one of the poles. He moved into the row of people- 
taking the empty chair. By sitting sideways he kept past the pole. 
Clappings rose and died away as Mr Moody introduced the man in 
tail-clothes. He listened to ‘The Dying Poet’ by Louis Moreau Gotts 
chalk and ‘The Wind in the Plains’ by Gallantry Johnson on the 
grand piano. The orchestra played ‘The Overture to William Tell 
by Gioacchino Antonio Rossini 1792-1868. 

The music was beyond the judgement of all critics. He had never 
heard the piano that immitigably artistic. The walls of the tent were 
lost. He knew he could never play the piano, with his hands—not 
as the beauty was. He had the meaning forever. He watched the 
musicians coming one after the other on the stage; he counted the 
music-stands. The judgement of Iniquity of his father fell as a pass 
ing stone by the roadside. He gave himself to the sensations, the 
sounds of the orchestra filling the tent, brimming the stitched canvas 
segments with beauty, informing his mind with all that he would 
make beauty mean—a meaning that alone would fill his life. He 
searched life. He knew once and for all that sensuousness was not 
sinful, that to hold richness sacred within him was right. He knew, 
suddenly, and with a fierceness, that the knowledge Elly had of him, 
in that way, he wanted her to know. Elly was what the music was 
about; not Elly, he did not mean, but the living-out of life, of the 
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possession of the music and the notes that were set down, the glory 
and the use; as Dread did. He discounted the words of his father. 

He sat holding the sides of the chair seat, his hands sweating. He 
had seen enough to tell his father; to be able to go back to the farm. 
He looked at the end of the row—the whole row was crowded with 

le. 

The tent was hot. 

He looked at the man next to him listening intently. The second 
number began. All he had to do was go. 

He knew that he cheated, that his thoughts were a sham; that he 
employed the music to prevent him going, used the people so that 
he could be righteous in his guilt. He looked up at the top of the 
tent in anguish, his defection widening; followed the shadows on the 
slope of the canvas ceiling, obeying the movements of the musicians 
below. He looked again, fixed his eyes on the globe of light. The 
globe came slowly forward again on its length of wire, then went 
back. For a second he thought crazily that the tent moved. Then 
the wind struck. 

The roof of the tent snapped like a whip, and a hot, solid impact 
reached them. The canvas sprung alive. The roaring like a judgement 
tore in, the sides lifting from under, staying. He put his arm around 
the pole, the rushing pressing over, not ceasing. He felt the pole give, 
then strain. He looked at the people next to him for help. 

The wire gave way and the globe swung in an arc over their 
heads, smashed on the post beyond him. He grabbed blindly as the 
people came over him and the tent pitched into blackness. He went 
down ... the blow on his head. 


He lay on the ground; the darkness was without a sound. He 
turned, his forehead hitting a piece of wood; it was a split chair. He 
got to his feet, his hands out against the blackness, scrambling 
through the chairs, going to the passage at the back. At the back of 
the tent he slipped and went over. He waited, his hands in the mud, 
the interior of the tent leaping with the lightning; there were no 
people; he put his head down. At his side was a woman. He sobbed 
and groped upright, going for the space of light of the opening, 
ahead of the figures coming from inside of the tent. 

He went away from the tent to the tree—his heart pounding 
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beside the heavy trunk. He let the cold rain wash on his face. He 


stared round him. The violence was gone; the wind was lashed down 


in the night by the driving rain. Across the field the sky flashed, the | 
thunder came from far in the distant hills. The meadow was sodden; | 


along the edge and in front of the entrance to the tent flashlight 
stabbed the dark, separated, moved into the streaked beams of the 
headlights of cars turned on the tent. Half the top was ripped back 

Two men carried her, shoulders and legs; others running up, clus 
tering their torches; the group coming across in the direction of the 
tree. He had known it was Mrs Hanes beside him. Dr Comfitt and 
Mr Hanes walked next to her. Red carried her under the shoulder. 
they stopped and he adjusted his hold and Stud helped and they 
started again. ‘Arm’s broke,’ Red told Stud. ‘Didya see that punk, 
Abel Fast? Just left her there.’ 

He put the trunk of the tree between—then cut across the corner 
of the meadow in the darkness, held back by the matted grass. He 


ran easily in the road. 


In the trees outside the window of his room the rain ceased move 
ment, the gutters on the eaves empty, the moon on the floor. The 
floor was dry where Elly had shut the window. He lay on the bed, 
his shoes, jacket, off, not moving, the slope of the plaster of the 
ceiling white above him, the dim betrayal like a mockery of the 
music and the cowardice in him. He heard the beat of his pulse 
against the pillow where the cloth touched his throat; the closeness 
of the room was like a sealing-in of breath. He did not have even the 
courage to sin. 

The part of the house with Elly’s bedroom was a landing below, 
just beyond the wall. 

He rose, going. 

The back stairs were black between the casings of the walls. He 
stepped down into brilliance—the moon in the glass of the door to 
the upper porch at the end of the hallway. He knocked on Elly 
bedroom door. 

There was silence; then movement. 

‘Abel?’ 

The door went back, the space only enough to show her, her 
nightgown white to her feet. Her feet were bare. 
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t's you.’ 

Her name was all that his mind would make; his life dependent on 
Elly, he had no desire. Then the blackness moved behind her in 
the room. 

Her head turned at the sound Dread had made; turned back on 
him. 

‘Go to bed.’ 

He did not move, the door closed in front of him. He put out his 
hand at the banister up the front staircase to his room. He stayed 
standing on the threshold, in his room, the door shut behind him. 
He claimed his room, the rifle, the chair across the corner; the Bible, 
the shafted mirror at the back of the oak bureau. He looked at his 
stockinged feet. He swung for the bed, sitting, the abasement moving 
in him, holding to the iron bedrail, not thinking that he was betrayed 
in turn or of the door shut on them, but of the taking, in himself, 
that sought her. Her teeth were rotted. 

He shivered. The clothing was dank against his skin. He went to 
the window. 

The land was still, the trees black on the greying sky. Where the 
road ran between the opposite fields, the line of butternut trees 
slanted to the township’s end. He watched through the window the 
coming dawn. The first sparrows wakened in the light. The milktrain 
passed in the valley. He listened to the whistle; the sharp call at the 
cutting. 

Sun flashed, the bent weathercock struck to the north on the barn, 
caught; where the pile of dragged wood was, the glance of the sun 
hit the edge of the circular saw. The steel took fire. He gazed at the 
blade. His heart stopped, then the need flooded through him. He 
took his jacket; put on his shoes. 

The air struck chill. He drew his jacket close, doing up each 
button; the thought of the wheelrip near weakened him. The end of 
the farm-truck stood jacked in the barn’s open doorway; a belt ran 
from around the back wheel’s rim to the shaft of the circular saw. 
He went to the truck’s seat, started the motor. The chickens scattered 
at the sound. Outside, the saw pulled shrill, and sped. He went to it. 
His father had borrowed it to cord the wood for winter. It was a 
wooden construction—a framework table based on horses at each 
end—portable by wagon, the height of a man’s waist; the vertical saw 
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slotted to a cradle on which the wood was laid, moveable to the 
its axle clamped to short cross-beams each in turn braced back to the 
square of table-end by iron v's. 

For a minute his body refused the expiation set it, then he climbed 
He hunched on the wooden frame, moved his heels over so that hi 
legs entered the triangle of space—then let go his weight. His heek 
struck ground; his body held backward from the tearing blade 
jammed by the metal v; his head jerked. He froze, captive. 

He did not move—the cage of his ribs wedged in the angle, the rush 
of air and the scream in his face. He gazed in terror. The halo of the 
saw rode, liquid in front of him. The steel sang. He went numb, his 
stare on the molten rim. With the spasm of horror that came, his gax 
broke. He looked down at the stub of shaft, changing the direction of 
his mind, counting the bolts and nuts—two, two of each—the thread; 
were crusted with rust. He waited, his arms held in to him. He 
forced off the pull of the attraction of the saw to itself. 

It was a minute. He felt he could try now, then he felt the faint 
ness leaning, the sweetness accelerating in him. He jerked his head 
aside in separation, dug his chin in his shoulder; he clutched the 
lengths of iron. Silently he begged. The sweetness halted. He looked 
off at the distance. A chicken was there, white, on one foot on the 
heap of manure. It took two steps and then did not take a third. 

He was all right. He shut his eyes, the steel’s scream divorced from 
him. He waited. The pulling of his breath lessened. 

He looked at the blade, bright in the vivid air; did what he had 
promised himself to do, put his arm up near the blade, his wrist an 
inch from the saw; pitted himself against his cowardice and his need 
of sin and his betrayal of the music. The sleeve slapped from the 
windslip. He watched it. 

Abruptly the oblation cheated. He was left with just an act of 
courage, meaningless to wipe out a guilt that did not exist; he had 
not done anything. 

Till then he started clean. A thought struck him, irreverent and 
relevant, as he looked at his wrist and the buzz-saw: with his hand 
lost, his father would have to stay in his bed factory. Elly would 
have to cart the bath water. He drew his hand carefully from the 
halo. He breathed heavily from his release from the original sin, the 


blackmail. 
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The pitch of the saw changed. Screeching, the halo shattered, 
notched. The blade stopped, plunged, then stopped, at rest. 

He looked across at the scream. Elly came out of the barn, her 
voice screaming. She had stopped the motor. She stayed, in her red 
and yellow kimono, at a distance from him, looking at him. 

‘Get out!’ 

He pushed forward, getting his foot on the flat of the saw. It was 
as if his muscles were water. He stood, outside. Elly had gone back to 
the barn. 

He moved forward into the yard, the sun dazzling him. She came 
back, the halter in her hand. She began slashing before she had 
reached him. 

The leather caught round his thighs, fame where the buckle 
was, on the end. 

‘Damned Jesus! Damned Jesus!’ she screamed in rhythm. 

He did not move against her. It was as if he could watch, not 
affected; what he had made her be for him, removed from her. She 
lashed with the halter, shifting her guilt to him, her fear of righteous- 
ness silly. He put his hands over his sex, protecting himself. Across 
the back of the upper palm blood started. 

Dread reached her. He caught the harness, wrenched it from her 
and struck her across the face with the back of his hand. She fell, 
going back. Dread turned to him, leaned over, the harness dangled 
from his hand, his chest heaving; one half of his belt hung unlooped, 
his jeans undone except at the top, as he had left her bedroom. 

‘Goddamn idiot,’ Dread told him, ‘for a slut.’ Dread’s eyes dropped 
to the blood. 

He removed his hands from his sex. Dread’s face went white; he 
swung on Elly, then stopped, naming her. 

Dread looked at him. 

‘I’m all right, Dread.’ He held his hand to his side, the pain black 
where the buckle had happened to tear the flesh. 
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Going ‘Tangerine 


People come here to go to pieces. It is Tangier’s historic role in th 
world’s eye. Some then reconstruct themselves on a new pattern, ia 
which case the role can properly be called useful. Others just stay m 
indefinitely in quiet or unquiet dissolution. I have been here fix 
years. 

When I first arrived here, 1 went what is laughingly called native 
a process that caused agonies of boredom to some of my friends, by 
to me was an amusing and possibly even valuable experience. | 
occurs to me—now that I am back in my own occidental skin (a ney 
one, however) with hardly more than a couple of native blankets ani 
a new language to show—that the experience of ‘going native’, ever 
if it were done thoroughly as, say, Gauguin did it, has little to do with 
the natives involved. It is a means of exit from oneself, from a set d 
habits and ideas that are no longer serviceable, but are nonetheles 
difficult to be rid of in any other way. 

Moreover, in Tangier it is more obviously impossible to ‘go native 
than anywhere else in North Africa. One ends up by going Tanger 
ine, which is quite another story. The Moslems of North Africa ar 
traditionally cool to foreigners. Although there was no direct up 
friendliness on the part of Tangier Arabs when I first came here, yo 
had the feeling that they lived in a closed society into which yu 
were politely refused admittance. In a remote part of Morocco, yo 
might be admitted as a kind of curiosity. Where foreigners are leas 
known, the strong local tradition of hospitality extends even to then 
But in Tangier, Arabs, Spaniards, Jews, French, and English hav 
been mixed up together for centuries at close quarters. They hav 
no curiosity value at all for each other, and the fact of sharing th 
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same small town has only served to heighten the mutual exclusive- 
ness of Moslems and Christians. My Arab friends in Tangier are 
mostly people who have stepped out of their world, rather than 

ple who have invited me into theirs. Living in the medina, or 
original Arab town, one is in it but never of it; always an observer 
and never a participant. Ultimately, however, it is the interaction of 
foreign cultures that is interesting. Travel books are generally less 
concerned with ‘how the natives live’ than with ‘how the natives 
took to me’—even those travel books that call themselves anthropology. 


From the sea, a clever photographer who keeps clear of the oil 
storage tanks can make Tangier look like a quiet Spanish fishing 

tt. Or he can shoot the medina from outside, surmounted by its 
walled Casbah and its Portuguese fort, giving it the look of a piece of 
living history from the middle ages. If he chose to include the oil 
tanks, and shot from the port towards the modern city in the early 
morning, when the huge expanse of beach is flat and empty and the 
sun is gleaming on white surfaces and making the modern buildings 
look unjustifiably beautiful, he can get a picture of a brilliantly 
modern Mediterranean city, the sort of picture you find in those fat, 
glossy Swiss architectural reviews. Driving towards it from inland, 
Tangier appears suddenly out of the countryside, white, compact and 
clean, wedged between hills with the sea in the background, a city 
uncluttered by suburbs or factories, like a pristine vision from a 
fairy tale. 

It is all, and it is none of these. The modern town is jerry-built 
and tasteless, despite its excellent situation. The old Arab town has 
charm but no grandeur, and there is nothing in it of architectural or 
historical value. 

The clue to Tangier is the medina. It is the mother of the Euro- 
pean town, spiritually if not architecturally, and it is the oldest 
existing settlement. 

The medina is a toy world, a child’s world of miniature and make- 
believe. (Children are atavistic creatures, longing to be surrounded 
by walls, to wedge themselves into small places.) The first time I had 
tea in an Arab house, squatting on low cushions in a tiny room beside 
a brass tray full of glasses, and watching the elaborate ritual of 
pouring the tea into the glasses, back into the pot, finally into the 
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glasses from a height, I wondered what it was that seemed a | 


familiar about the whole experience. Then I remembered. I was five | | pe 
years old, sitting under a table with some friends of the same age | visi 
and we were doing pretty much the same thing. The experiencs | 4, 
were so similar that I had a nervous feeling that the childish — hee 
tence of ultra-formal good manners was going to disintegrate here | int 
as it so often did under the table, that somebody would burst int | yy 
tears, or crown somebody else with the teapot. As I later learned | ” 
this was not too unreasonable a fear. ue 


The atmosphere of make-believe extends to the appearance of the | 44} 
streets, particularly at night. Small hidden lights illuminate pastd | in 
colours of crumbling walls in alleys that climb sharply towards the! ;., 
casbah, and turn sometimes into stairways. Certain intersections ar hr 
miniature opera sets, complete with wings and proscenium. There i 
a street that repeats itself, turning left and right with every second! , } 
corner identical, so that one has the eerie sensation of walking and Ere 
getting nowhere. Cats. The empty streets at night are inhabited by’ of 
platoons of silent, conspiratorial cats. They wait at corners, take note’ the 
of one’s presence and direction, disappear and pass the word on ty! {3} 
other cats, who wait cautiously at other corners. You never fed gy 
alone or unobserved. In the daytime your progress is watched by 


not 


ma 
women peering from behind barely open doors which quietly shut no 
as you come within range. At night the cats take over the vigil. 


int 
The medina is less like a town than an enormous house full of | 
little rooms and corridors. It is all inside. If you are not claustre ho 
phobic, you get used to this quality, then dependent on it. Living ¢9, 
there, I began to have a strange dread of going up to the European we 
town, with its open spaces, hostile buildings, noisy traffic. | remember of 
the sense of relief coming back at night after a movie, going down a; 
the narrowing Siaghine Street which cars can just pass through but’ lef 
only after midnight, into the miniature place of the Zocco Chico, of 
turning left down a street that in those days was all hole-in-the-wal — m 
Arab restaurants and Spanish brothels, and finally into my own blind’ ne 
alley, the Derb el Oued, so narrow that an umbrella had to be shut wi 
down to get through it. The door of my house looked like a cupboard! an 
for small objects casually placed in the wall, and the patio into which y 
you arrived on the other side of it, surrounded by doors and windows’ m 


seemed unlikely, the perfect hiding-place. SV 
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When I first moved into the house it took me three days before I 
could find my way home without getting lost. More than once | took 
yisitors from out of town to the house by an even more devious route, 
thus ensuring beyond all doubt that they could never find their way 
back uninvited. Like the Minotaur, I lived in the centre of a laby- 
rinth—though nobody found it necessary to appease me with virgins. 
When I invited people to the house I would have to meet them in a 
café in the Zocco Chico, and take them from there myself. This was 
inconvenient, and yet the inaccessibility, the sense of being hidden, 
delighted me. Hidden from what? From Toronto, from Gibraltar, 
nineteen fifty-four, myself—I’m not quite sure. At any rate, hiding 
isa Moroccan habit. They have been doing it since Marshal Lyautey 
threw an added wall around their walled cities by building his villes 
nouvelles at a distance from the old medinas, and split Morocco into 
a living museum of the fifteenth century and a brilliantly modern 
French colony. Furled up in their cloaks, whispering in dark alcoves 
of their medinas, Moroccans are hiding from the western world and 
the twentieth century by pretending these don’t exist. It has been a 
fabulously successful attempt. They held out for five hundred years, 
during the last forty with the conscious assistance of the French, who 
made of Morocco a miracle of accessible remoteness. The game is up 
now, and they are being smoked out of their corners by their own 
intellectuals, but that is another story. 

My ultimate stronghold of insideness was in the back room of the 
house, a room that somehow tunnelled away from the expected 
confines of the building into the house next door. (For months I 
wondered about the architectural principle guiding the construction 
of the house, until I hit on the answer: there was none. It had been 
a space left between three other houses that simply got filled in, and 
left open at the top in the usual way.) Fitting exactly into the end 
of this room was a Moroccan-Victorian brass fourposter bed. Victorian 
merchants set a standard of taste in Moroccan interiors which has 
never changed. It extends even to mosques, some of which are thick 
with grandfather-clocks. The bed, a tinkling masterpiece of hoopla 
and fandangle, was surmounted by eight curving brass rods, arching 
up to a large and slightly cockeyed crown. I bought it in the flea- 
market and had it brought in on mule back. It took two days of 
sweaty spherical trigonometry to get this Albert Memorial of beds 
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reassembled, and a myopic old Spanish woman squatted in a corne 
of it for almost a week sewing voluminous maroon curtains to Cascade 
down from the apex. It was a wonderful bed to work in, to think in, ' 
to smoke hashish in, and it added to the pleasures but also to the 
hazards of love. It was old, and there is no telling how many gener. 
tions had been begotten and born in it. Sometimes in moments ¢ 
stress it would collapse, and then its occupants would find themselves 
enmeshed in the angry clanking tentacles of a brass octopus wearing | 
a sharp pointed crown. 


It is hard enough to put one’s finger on the essence of Tangier 
to communicate the particular spirit of so protean a community, 
What complicates things even more is the speed with which the 
material aspects of Tangier change. I used to listen with envy ty , 
people who would describe Tangier as it had been twenty-five year 
ago, when the Zocco Chico was the veritable centre of the city, and 
the European town hardly existed except as isolated villas among the 
fields. The Arabs of Tangier were then famous throughout the 
country for the exceptionally brilliant colours of their costumes 
Tangier has now become one of the great depots for American used 
clothing, which arrives here baled up and is weighed in by the ton 
for trans-shipment to Spain and North Africa. It is of course cheaper 
now for a young Tangerine to buy a pair of blue jeans and a t-shir 
that has ‘Wichita Bashers’ printed across the front and Mickey Mouse 
depicted on the back than it is to buy a hand-embroidered turquoise 
farajil and a white jellaba. It is also more a la mode. But anyone 
who has lived here for a few years can play the game of ‘Ah, but you 
should have known it when. . .’ 

A change, and a particularly sad one, has occurred at the time of 
writing. The Café Central—which was the largest and had been the 
grandest in the Zocco—has closed its doors for good. The departure 
of the Spanish from the medina, and the institution of a new com 
pulsory wage scale, made it impossible to continue. The Central was 
never one of the great cafés of the world, not in the same league with 
the Deux Magots or the Rotonde, nor was its reputation specially 
literary, but I have no doubts that there will be echoes of regret in 
many parts of the world when the news of its closing gets round. 
Here Djuna Barnes wrote Nightwood. Tennessee Williams used it 
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as his model (scarcely recognizable, it is true) for the café in 


Camino Real. On its terrace, as the result of two months of furious 
argument and many gallons of undrinkable vino tinto, Anthony 
Carson and I wrote one of the greatest unread plays of nineteen 
fifty-five. 

At one time the Zocco Chico was entirely surrounded by small 
cafés. Over the years you watched with annoyance as Indians bought 
them out to replace them with ugly neon-lit bazaars selling gimcrack 
trash made in Hong Kong and Marseilles to tourists off cruise boats. 
It always seemed to me a shame that these gullible trippers could not 
be bullied into buying genuine Moroccan trash instead. 

The Zocco Chico was a stage on which the audience could become 
the actors at will, and the Café Central was the orchestra seats. The 
show was continuous, and rather sloppily produced, with a perma- 
nent chorus of performing urchins innumerable as ants. There were 
a few stock acts: helpless tourist in the grip of street vendors, made 
even more ridiculous by being made to wear a fez. Drama: malefac- 
tors being taken to the police station, either sheepishly, in handcuffs, 
or as the protagonists of furious travelling arguments being escorted 
to the station for settlement surrounded by a swarm of participants. 
There is less crime here than in most towns, but the police are kept 
busy settling small disputes, and Moroccans revel in litigation, which 
is really the great national sport. On days of high festival there are 
gala productions. Flags, strings of coloured lights, and palm fronds 
decorate the Zocco; crowds thicken and bands come marching down 
the Siaghine, and there may be Gnaoua dancers leaping and twisting 
to the black African thythms of the Gold Coast. 

The medina is full of small hotels where a room can be had for 
fifty cents a day and a meal for slightly less. There is a pension 
called the El Delirio, and there was another called the Hotel Satan. 
(Tangier was rather proud, in a sly way, of its rather over-exaggerated 
teputation for wickedness.) There were little bars, mostly Spanish, 
where flamenco was sung and danced long into the morning, and 
dark bodegas smelling of vinegar, where in the hot weather the hams 
and sausages are apt to drip red oil on to the heads of the customers. 
In the commercial streets there are signs announcing the offices, 
probably unused, of strange businesses whose names most likely bear 
no relation to their real activities. Tangier, which is still free of 
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income and corporation taxes, has thousands of small holding com- 
panies or phantom corporations for the concealed ownership of 
capital. 

For a few westerners who enjoyed living in the medina in thos 
days, many of them writers or artists who could live well on a small 
amount of money, the medina was a self-contained community. It 
was an expensive luxury to go up to the European town. We had the 
choice of dozens of Spanish bars and restaurants. Although the law 
existed forbidding Moslems to drink alcohol, nobody paid much 
attention to it, and even the Arabs used to sing flamenco, which has 
the same distant Indian roots as much of their own music. One was 
always welcome in the Moorish cafés, some of them cavern-like and 
mysterious, others perched high in the old walls of the town with 
superb views over the Straits of Gibraltar. These cafés were object 
lessons in how to be luxurious on an ascetic’s income. We have got so 
far influenced by our shopkeepers that we can no longer dissociate 
the idea of comfort from that of having expensive possessions. The 
word luxurious has almost changed its meaning from self-indulgent 
and comfortable to expensive. The Arabs are voluptuaries, and they 
do not confuse, as we do, objects that confer prestige with those that 
aid them in their single-minded pursuit of relaxation and sensual 
gratification. Thus in an Arab café the principal furnishing is several 
layers of soft rush matting. Any culture which allows you to lie down 
on the floor (sober) in a public place is all right by me, even though 
it may never launch a camel into outer space. In a corner there might 
be a few people playing guimbris and darbougas and intoning a 
Moroccan song that hypnotizes and then fascinates with its subtle 
changes of rhythm under the melody. One can sit or lie, talk, play 
cards, or fall asleep. The drink is mint tea, with, in season, a few 
orange blossoms floating on top of it. You will probably be offered a 
pipe of kif, or mild hashish, which will provoke a slight euphoria, 
and an intensity of concentration in any one direction to the exclu- 
sion of others. A lot of fuss is made about hashish in Occidental 
countries where it is thought of as a vicious drug. It wouldn’t sur 
prise me if, in the long run, it were less harmful than tobacco, since 
it is not habit-forming and thus is much easier to use in moderation. 

Although many of us who lived in the medina in those days took 
a sincere and perceptive interest in Moroccan life, and managed to 
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learn the local brand of Arabic, our interest was not one to endear 
us to ‘progressive’ Moroccans. Basically we were reactionaries. What 
we enjoyed and admired ‘progressive’ Moroccans were already plan- 
ning to destroy. The background to these years was the unfolding and 
fnal success of the underground nationalist movement. It had less 
effect on the life of Tangier than on other Moroccan cities because 
Tangier is insular and slower to react to prevailing political currents 
than the rest of the country. It was impossible, living here, not to be 
sympathetic to the desire for independence, not to feel anger at the 
blind and stubborn right-wing attitude of the French colons, racist, 
unscrupulous, and politically unwholesome. At the same time, how- 
ever, you knew that Independence meant the end of that particular 
atmosphere of live and let live, absence of petty restrictions, benign 
anarchy, in fact, that was so happily and specially a Tangerine 
quality. When Independence came, the atmosphere changed quite 
suddenly. People could no longer afford to be irresponsible and 
fatalistic when they knew that their destiny was finally in their own 
hands. This long-sought-for achievement brought with it an in- 
evitable reaction of anger and discontent. The comfortable, medieval, 
theocratic, hermetically sealed way of life was threatened with ex- 
tinction. They were faced, for the first time, with unpleasant choices, 
and there was no father-figure of France to blame for all their 
troubles. 

The new authorities, assuming that occidental prudery is a neces- 
sary condition of occidental progress (perhaps it is), began closing 
down bars and brothels. The street going down to my house was 
never quite the same without all those nice fat, rather matronly 
Spanish whores chatting in their doorways in the mornings with 
their hair in curlers. It became, not impossible, but uncomfortable 
to go into Arab cafés. The majority of people were quite as friendly 
as ever, but there was always one vociferous malcontent to make 
Europeans feel unwelcome. The reaction of hostility was short-lived, 
and the atmosphere has changed back again. I do not know whether 
a stranger coming here could live as happily as I did in the medina 
today. Perhaps, but I suspect it is a duller place. 


And so, uptown. There is a sedate side to Tangier as well. Take 
the English, for example. There are a number of old-established 
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English families living in Tangier, and it is also a retiring ground 
for civil servants from, further east who are nostalgic about colonial 
life. There is a section of “The Mountain’, the choicest and longest- 
established residential district, a thickly wooded hillside flanking the 
western outskirts of the city, which is particularly English in charac- 
ter. A small cloud of fog regularly arrives from somewhere (Gibral- 
tar?) and sits on top of the hill from four to six p.m. all through the 
summer. Apart from this one cloud, the skies are an uninterrupted 
blue from May to September, but this small area is assured of that 
element of year-round dampness without which the English abroad 
take to immoderate use of gin and tonic or start behaving like the 
characters in Graham Greene’s early novels. There are mossy walls, 
narrow lanes, hedgerows, large uncomfortable houses with beautiful 
gardens and insufficient plumbing. The other side of The Mountain, 
undamped by the afternoon cloud, is Californian in character, with 
large glassy villas wrapped in Bougainvilia. In general, The Moun- 
tain seems remote from the city. It is less changeable. It represents 
money invested at five rather than at fifteen per cent. Tangier’s 
aristocracy lurks behind these bushes, gossiping over teacups of the 
sandals of nineteen-ten, even transcending nationality in their 
common feeling of being the real vieux Tangerois, far from the 
nouveau riche today, nouveau fichu tomorrow, world of the Boule- 


vard Pasteur. Something of the atmosphere of the colonial days 
persists. 


Tangier’s boom-town prosperity after the last war was founded 
mainly on the banking business. International confidence in the 
city’s future as a financial centre was shaken by the Moroccan gov- 
ernment’s long delay in deciding on the city’s future status. A royal 
charter was finally instituted, ensuring the continuation of Tangier’s 
free money market, absence of income and corporation taxes, and 
various other benefits. But the banking business declined, and much 
of the gold reserves fled, never to return. However, as long as Tangier 
remains tax-free, and retains some of the machinery of international 
finance, there will always be a certain number of odd businesses 
attracted here. As long as you can buy gin for fifty cents a bottle, it 
will attract some of the world’s floating population of drunks. The 
tourist industry has increased as the financial life of the city has 
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declined. I have no fears, however, that Tangier will ever become, 


fashionable resort. One of the place’s supreme virtues is its complete , 


lack of chic. Any pretensions of elegance get caught up in Tangier; 
perpetual Mad Hatter’s Tea Party, which is born of most people’ 
inability to understand the behaviour of other nationalities. 

Modern Tangier is a bizarre combination of newness and desue 
tude. On the outskirts of the city, where the blocks of flats thin oy 
and stand crazily alone among vacant lots, with blank walls gaping 
in unfulfilled expectation of contingent structures, there are numer 
ous unfinished buildings, abandoned and falling to pieces. There js 
a district outside the town where a network of paved roads leads 
nowhere through a forest. Nothing was ever built to justify the 
presence of the roads, which are now cracking up and being re 
claimed by the undergrowth. Somebody went broke, left, or was put 
in jail. Success and failure are accelerated here, because of the 
speculative nature of so much of the business. It is not unusual ty 
make a date for lunch in a hotel or restaurant, and find the restaurant 
closed, the proprietor vanished. This has also happened to banks 
which formerly could be opened with barely more formality than 
hanging out a sign. The freedom from financial restrictions and 
supervision has made Tangier a haven for capital of questionable 
(and unquestioned) origins. Tangier used to be one of the mos 
law-abiding cities in the world, precisely because there were so few 
laws to abide by. Smuggling was one of the town’s most widely 
publicized activities, and at one time it was a business of considerable 
proportions. But the Tangier smuggler is a respectable business man 
here who breaks no local Jaws. He simply buys his goods and sail 
away with them. Smuggling, however, depended on post-war short 
ages in Italy and Spain, and is no longer as easy or as profitable a 
it used to be. 

Something of the medina permeates the business world as wel, 
the transformation of values, the reduction of activity to childhood 
games. Returning from a few months’ absence, I ran into a busines 
man whose business, like so many in Tangier, was both mysterious 
and subject to change. He hailed me from a café, and I sat dow 
beside him. ‘You have heard’, he asked, ‘about my new ventures! 
He waved a hand at the building beside us. ‘I’ve just bought the 
bank,’ he said proudly, ‘and the dress shop down the street.’ He hat 
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GOING TANGERINE 


also bought a newspaper. It all sounded more impressive than it 
actually was. The bank contained little more than paper-clips, the 
dress shop was in debt, and the weekly newspaper was being given 
away for lack of readers. I have never understood business, or how 
<n can suddenly launch into banking, journalism, and women’s 
fashion at the same time, but the clue came again from childhood. 
Monopoly. Tangier business is Monopoly scaled upwards. And 
sometimes a childish hand gets impatient with the rules, reaches out 
across the board, and grabs... . 

Tangier is the goal of the professional victim. There is something 
about the possible diversity of enterprises here, the hint of illegality 
or larger, quicker, easier-than-usual returns which attracts people 
who have a substantial sum of money to invest and no clear ideas or 
abilities for doing it. You can spot them at once, for the victim is 
generally a type, and being relieved of his money seems to fulfil 
some psychological need. It is never very long before somebody turns 
up to help him in the fulfilment of his destiny. 


Spanish outside life reaches its peak from six to eight in the eve- 
ning with the paseo filling the boulevard with strollers. French social 
life continues in the large cafés until about midnight when the streets 
begin to empty and a hooded Berber may be seen driving a flock of 
sheep and goats through the neon-lit Place de France to some greener 
field on the other side of town. After midnight Tangier becomes a 
club in which everybody knows everybody else. Anglo-Saxons seem 
to predominate. There are nightclubs, but like the nightclubs any- 
where else, they are for cheating visitors rather than local residents. 
The night life, such as it is, is to be found in half a dozen small bars. 
The core of the regulars in these places is a tribe of lost women in 
varying stages of decrepitude. The tribe has always existed, though 
its members change, and do not, of course, acknowledge themselves 
to be a tribe at all. The ladies have in common that they loathe each 
other, have a vast appetite and capacity for gin, and that they have 
long ago given up respectability, though they will defend to the last 
fingernail their claims to be ladies. They have copious incomes and 
perpetual money difficulties. About three in the morning they are 
liable to fall backwards off their barstools, sometimes into the arms of 
a gigolo, sometimes just onto the floor. But they are tougher than 
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they look, and seldom come to any harm. Tangier offers them 4 
Mediterranean climate and Scandinavian moeurs. It is not considered 
odd for an unaccompanied lady to do a little bar hopping of an 
evening. This is a custom that obtains on most islands, and in many 
ways Tangier resembles an island. There are miles of beaches round 
the Mediterranean and Atlantic sides, and the inland borders are 
cut off by frontiers and customs post. The people of Tangier, Moroc 
can and foreign, tend to identify themselves with the city, so that 
‘Tangerine’ (Tangerois, Tangerino, Tanjawi) carries a sense of 
nationality. It has been a settlement apart, occupied, besieged, bought 
and sold, once given away as a wedding present, ever since its known 
history began with the Phoenicians. Its final reabsorption back into 
the hands of its rightful owners has not yet changed the special 
personality that the city acquired in thirty-two years of international 
administration. 

It is strange, and perhaps significant, that Tangier has retained 
so few tangible signs of its long history. The present habit of jerry 
building is apparently a tradition extending back to the earliest be 
ginnings. Dig almost anywhere in Tangier and you will come up 
with something ancient, but seldom anything of intrinsic value- 
as the little museum in the Sultan’s Palace so eloquently indicates 
There are some Phoenician ruins on the Atlantic coast. I went out 
to see them, and was shown about by the Arab guardian. I asked 
about a fragment of a wall painting, whether the subject was known, 
He shrugged. ‘It is a very old painting,’ he said. ‘Very old. Before 
your time. Before my time. How can one tell?’ On a vacant lot 
between two gas stations there are some large stones which, viewed 


from a height, reveal themselves to be fragments of columns marking | 


out what was once a Punic Forum. Nobody has ever bothered to 
excavate. Once the stones were all carefully numbered, but the rain 
has long since washed them clean again. 


Go up, however, to the radio station on the highest part of Cap | 


Spartel, and a feeling for Tangier’s early history can be had. You 
are then at the extreme top left-hand corner of Africa. Directly across 
is the bay of Trafalgar. Nelson’s fleet was financed by the Pariente 
family, whose bank is still the most important here. Look to the east 
and the African and Spanish shores converge to form a gateway: 
two mountains rise opposite one another, Gibraltar on the Spanish 
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GOING TANGERINE 


side, Djebel Moussa on the Moroccan. These are the pillars of Her- 
cules of Greek legend. Off to the west the Atlantic stretches away 
to the point where the rim of the disc of the world was thought to 
be. It must have been an odd sensation to look at that horizon and 
think that if you sailed there you would fall off into space. One 
could say that Tangier was a medieval forerunner of Cape 
Canaveral. 

So much for the past: there really is none, or none that has much 
bearing on the present. Nor is there any foreseeable future, and there 
never has been. Tangier has always been a city that lives intensely 
in the present. Nobody’s title counts for much here, or his police 
record either. And as somebody remarked, commenting on the some- 
how unexpected way in which taxis always arrive at the door two 
minutes after they are called, you can count on nothing in Tangier 
for certain except death and taxis. 


If a portrait of Tangier has emerged from all this . . . don’t trust 
it, Ultimately, everybody here lives in a city of his own invention. 
Tangier is so multi-faced, so stubbornly illusory that it can be said 
to exist only in the eye of the beholder. It came about by subtraction 
and compromise, by the good fortune that nobody had a grand 
scheme to impose upon it. Given modern society, then subtract this 
law, that tax, this restriction, and the result was a delightful place 
to live that Lewis Carroll might have designed. You can say nothing 
so pompous about it as that it was a successful experiment in living 
because it proved nothing; it was a series of constitutional accidents. 
Now that Tangier is formally governed by Morocco, it may be that 
somebody will try to impose on it his idea of how the city should 
be. Several schemes have been thought up, but fortunately none 
has been agreed upon. I doubt that any could succeed. Tangier is 
too deeply lost in fantasy, and will continue to be the place where 
the rules do not apply. 

I was visited by a pair of eager sociologists some time ago, and 


_ they kept asking, as we walked about the town: ‘How do these peo- 
| ple live?” 1 couldn’t answer them as neatly as 1 would have liked, 


but I have been doing some research, and I have a case history to 
offer them. We'll let it stand as representative. 
It concerns a man I| met at eight o'clock in the morning, sitting 
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alone on the vast and empty Atlantic beach. We fell into conversa- 
tion. (Actually, I was afraid he might steal my clothes while I went 
swimming, and it occurred to me that he wouldn’t if I asked him 
formally to watch them for me.) He told me that he was, by pro- 
fession, a clandestine millstone cutter. ‘You have to have a license 
to cut millstones out of the rock,’ he explained, ‘and of course | 
haven’t got one, so I work at night. I sit as far back as I can in the 
Caves of Hercules, and chip my millstones out of the cave wall by 
the light of a very small candle.’ He then produced a book, which 
he handed to me, asking if I could read in Spanish. It was a biography 
of Donald Duck with pictures. At his request I read him the intro 
duction which, as I recall, was centred round the observation that 
no duck discovered America or invented the steam engine. He 
listened with the rapt expression of somebody who is hearing the 
Gettysburg Address for the first time. 

‘Ah, quelle jolie histoire,’ he murmured when I stopped reading. 
‘Quelle jolie histoire! 1 discovered later that he understood not a 
word of Spanish. 
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Citizen of the Modern World BY JOHN ROBERT MOORE 


Daniel Defoe’s mind has been called the most germinal in English 
literature. He is the father of the English novel, the author of the first 
great ghost story, the founder of modern journalism, and the author 
of Moll Flanders—one of the most famous novels of all time. 

This new biography, based on more than a hundred previously un- 
assigned works now attributed to Defoe, and on newly discovered 
legal records, newspaper notices, and contemporary references, gives 
readers a thoroughh account of all Defoe’s activities and interests and 
a comprehensive appraisal of his profound significance for the modern 
world. 400 pages, illustrated. $7.50 
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Four Poems 


Song 


(MADE IN LIEU OF MANY ORNAMENTS) 


Back and side go bare, go bare, 
In the bower of Beauregard, 
While all the envious angels stare 
At us, exalted and co-starred. 


Stripped of the love of creatures 
(Save ours for us) 

We love like sectarian preachers 
With an intense exclusive fuss. 


Your body and my blood, 
Consanguine, make the feast: 
Pious, and oh, so good 
The Apostle-blest twined man-beast. 


In the chapel under the winding stair 
The priest of Beauregard 

Cries: ‘Back and side go bare, go bare; 
Lovers, go on, go hard.’ 
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To Henry Vaughan 


Homesick? and yet your country walks 
Were heaven’d for you. Such bright stalks 
Of grasses! such pure Green! such blue 
Clear skies! such light! such silver dew!— 
On each brief bud and shining twig 
White pregnant jewels, each one big 
With meaning, rich pearls cast before 
Not swine but men, who toss or snore. 
Thou didst not so: thou wert awake; 
And stirring forth before the break ) 
OF day, thou wouldst enquire 
If, with the Cock, no angel choir 
Meant to announce th’eternal Day; 
If, in the sun’s first quick’ning ray 
Thou might’st observe the flaming hair 
Of thy wish’d Lord, thy Bridegroom dear. j 
Yet when the Constellations fine 
Stand where the sun before did shine, 
You may not in your good-night pray’r 
Ask day more holy, heav’n more near: 
Earth’s angels, these tall feathery trees, 
Sang in thy loved one’s praise; thy bees 
Gather'd his Honey; one small bird 
In three clear notes his Name preferr’d. 
Celestial strings might not surpass 
Thy morning breezes in long grass; 
The slow rain from the laden tree, 
Dropping from heaven, brought to thee 
Sounds of the purest harmony, ; 
Setting thy caged soul free to fly, 
Borne on the breath of fruits and flow’rs 
Sweetn’d and made fresh in silver show’rs. 


FOUR POEMS 


And add to these thy bubbling rills; 
Soft winds; the intricate rich trills 
Of happy larks that climb the air 
Like a broad golden winding Stair 
To Heaven, singing as they climb, 
Lifting the rapt soul out of Time 
Into a long Eternity 
Where Heaven is now, and still to be. 
Yet art thou Homesick! to be gone 
From all this brave Distraction 
Wouldst seal thine ear, nail down thine eye; 
To be one perfect Member, die; 
And anxious to exchange in death 
Thy foul, for thy Lord’s precious, breath, 
Thou art content to beg a pall, 
Glad to be Nothing, to be All. 


To Jay Macpherson 
ON HER BOOK OF POEMS 


Dear no-man’s-nightingale, our Fisher Queen, 
Whose golden hook makes muddy waters green, 
With what dexterity of wrist and eye 

You flick the willow-rod and cast the fly; 

And when the silver fish is caught and drawn, 
How neat the table he’s divided on, 

How white the cloth, how elegant the dish, 
How sweet the flesh—O sacramental Fish! 
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Speaking About Death 
(BLUES FOR MENTOR WILLIAMS) 


Speaking about death they said 
Speaking about death 

What is there to say? 

Speaking about death they said 
Speaking about death. 


What a waste of breath they said 
What a waste of breath 

There is nothing to say. 

What a waste of breath they said 
What a waste of breath 
Speaking about death they said 
Speaking about death. 


If you want intelligent reading 
not only once a quarter 
but once a month 


take 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


(PRICE THREE SHILLINGS) 
26 BLOOMSBURY WAY LONDON WC 1 


Essays on literature and politics 

Comments on the theatre, films and the arts 
Personal impressions 

An English Review which 1s also cosmopolitan 
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CARLYLE KING 


Joyce Cary and the 


Creative Imagination 


Miss Ella Venn, aged seventy-four, coming downstairs just before 
dinner, saw her niece Amanda in the arms of a young farmer called 
Harry Dawbarn, who had just entered the house by way of the garden. 
The sight ye her such pleasure that she ran back to her room. ‘Oh, 
thank God!’ she said to herself. She was tearful with joy. 
This is the opening paragraph of The Moonlight (1946). Joyce Cary 
wrote better novels than this one, but all his significant characters 
have a family resemblance to Miss Ella Venn. They are deeply 
religious people who can run upstairs at seventy-four and shout for 
joy in the fructifying power of Venus, usually after a life spent in 
rambunctious conflict with the police and Mrs Grundy. (Miss Ella 
Venn, we learn presently, is the mother of a bastard daughter and 
has poisoned her elder sister.) No other novelist has created so many 
old people with so much juice and ginger in them. Tabitha Bonser, 
whose whole life is ‘a fearful joy’, says that at fifty-four she is ter- 
rifically happy in her marriage to Dick Bonser: “Dick may be an idiot 
and a bounder, and of course he’s completely unreliable; heaven 
knows what’s going to happen to me, but there’s no doubt about the 
happiness.’ And at age seventy-six, on the last page of her book, she 
is laughing for joy as she conquers the throes of a heart attack. Sara 
Monday, at sixty-four, comes out of jail after eighteen months in the 
second division, thanking God that she has her health and strength 
and promising in future to keep a more watchful eye on her flesh, 
now that she knows it better. She leaves no doubt, when we see her 
next, that there is music in the old bones yet. Nothing like a mere 
coronary thrombosis can check the creative rage in a woman like 
this; she goes on, grasping for life and greedy for experience, until 
she is thrown downstairs and has her neck broken. 
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Cary’s old men are just the same. Chester Nimmo, the elder states- 
man, divides his attention at the age of seventy between making 
improper advances to his former wife and writing his memoirs to tel] 
how he has worked for his country in the joy of the Lord. Tom 
Wilcher, the lawyer, at about the same age proclaims his faith that 
there is no rest for the soul save in the love of God, and keeps his 
family and the police anxiously busy anticipating his pursuit of 
young girls. Old Dick Bonser, the swindler, fornicates enough and 
swills enough liquor to kill three ordinary men by age fifty and dies 
at seventy-six if not in the odour of sanctity at least in the arms of his 
faithful Tabitha. Gulley Jimson, the artist (in The Horse’s Mouth), 
released from jail at age sixty-seven, lives a hand-to-mouth existence 
for several months, and is then given a beating in which he sustains 
‘a broken nose, a broken arm, a broken collar bone, four broken ribs, 
three broken fingers, three or four square yards of serious contusions 
and a double rupture’. Presently he is back at work on a huge mural. 
He falls off a scaffolding and is carted off to hospital, spouting the 
poetry of William Blake by the yard and planning his next, and best, 


picture: 


‘Please don’t talk’ said the nun. ‘That's all right, mother,’ I said, 
‘they can’t hear me because of the noise of the traffic and because they 
aren’t listening. And it wouldn’t make any difference if they did. 
They’re too young to learn, and if they weren’t they wouldn’t want to.’ 
‘It’s dangerous for you to talk, you’re very seriously ill.’ ‘Not so seriously 
as you're well. How don’t you enjoy life, mother. I should laugh all 
round my neck at this minute if my shirt wasn’t a bit on the tight 
side.’ ‘It would be better for you to pray.’ ‘Same thing, mother.’ 


Most of the characters in Cary’s novels are delinquents, that is 
they are constantly in conflict with law or authority or both. Jim 
Latter (in Not Honour More, 1955) makes his deposition from a 
prison cell while awaiting his trial for murder, and says in the open- 
ing sentence of his book that he hopes to be hanged. The clerk 
Johnson Cin Mister Johnson, 1939) laafs, lies, cadges, cheats, steals, 
and kills. He is never out of trouble and he is regularly knocked 
down for the full count. Still he bounces back, leaping and singing 
with irresistible exuberance. He is a most engaging rascal. Swimming 
gaily on the surface of life with skill and courage, he is ‘a poet who 
creates for himself a glorious destiny’. Gulley Jimson Cin The Horse's 
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JOYCE CARY AND THE CREATIVE IMAGINATION 


Mouth, 1944) has no more morals than Johnson. In high glee he 
flouts convention, the government, decency, and the Royal Academy; 
he has no sense of honour, obligation, or justice; he cheats friends 
and foes with unfeeling impartiality. Likewise Dick Bonser (in A 
Fearful Joy, 1949) goes his rampageous way, swindling men and 
seducing women and just barely keeping one jump ahead of the 
police. The native characters in the African novels are always ex- 
ploding into violence, and the children in Charley Is My Darling 
(1940) steal cars, cheat tradesmen, and engage in wholesale vandal- 
ism. All of the likeable women in the novels are hard workers, good 
managers, eager lovers, devoted wives, and generous mothers; but 
most of them have made runaway marriages or gone to bed with their 
men without benefit of wedding-ring or broken the Seventh Com- 
mandment. 

Because their vital energy is always at war with law or authority, 
Cary’s people are constantly engaged in extravagant doings. Their 
behaviour is often comical, sometimes farcical, and generally an- 
archical. A tumult of life comes roaring out of the pages; people 
never stop running, shouting, fighting—for dear life. They seem 
always to be on the point of shattering the social structure; things 
are falling apart, the centre is not holding, and mere anarchy is about 
to be loosed upon the world. Society is mostly muddle and turmoil, 
whether it be that of tribal Africa under an uneasy British rule, or 
that of Ireland in the time of Parnell and tenant evictions, or that 
of England in the political explosions of the century-end or the 
revolutionary situation of the 1926 General Strike. Cary’s society is 
a powder-keg and Cary’s people are recklessly ready to throw a 
lighted match. 

Not only do his people engage in extravagant behaviour; extra- 
vagant things are done to them. Chance and luck lift them to sudden 
pinnacles of success and as swiftly beat them into bloody pulps. 
Unexpected windfalls relieve their desperate plight; bad luck punc- 
tures their undeserved prosperity. In one novel an African girl-bride 
is innocently enjoying her new position of favourite wife when sud- 
denly she is denounced as a witch and immediately subjected to 
excruciating torture; in another novel an unscrupulous land-agent 
makes himself a fortune by speculating in the estates of landlords 
ruined by boycotts and evictions. More typically, the ups and downs 
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happen to the same person, as to Tabitha Baskett in A Fearful Joy. 
As a girl ‘remarkable for nothing but a certain violence of ordinari- 
ness’, she is seduced by the rascal Bonser, ill-treated by him and 
deserted when she becomes pregnant. She is taken up by a middle. 
aged business man, Sturge, who is a patron of the aesthetic move- 
ment of the eighteen nineties, and as his mistress she becomes famous 
as a literary hostess who once saw Beardsley plain. At his death 
Sturge leaves her a thousand pounds a year and a handsome flat; 
but the bequest is upset in the courts and Tabitha is reduced to 
penury. Later on she marries an eccentric, art-loving millionaire, Sir 
James Gollan, who surrounds her with luxury and sends her bastard 
son to Oxford. But the Gollan fortune collapses after the war, and 
Tabitha is left a widow with a modest income. Bonser appears again 
on the scene, marries her, buys a hotel with her money and in the 
Jazz Age turns it into a very successful roadhouse. In her old age 
and final widowhood Tabitha is able to stake her grand-daughter and 
a feckless husband to a new start in Australia. 

That is, the successes of Cary’s people are never more than tem- 
porary and always balanced on a knife-edge of peril. Life is malicious, 
and so are people: 


The man who has knocked his toe on a stone can’t help laughing 
when he sees another do so and how much funnier it is when the other, 
having stubbed his toe once, immediately does it again and falls against 
a wall or into a dung heap. That’s not only just like life but better 
than ordinary life. 


This is the author speaking in his own person in his first novel, 
Aissa Saved (1932); but even his children know that this is a world 
where justice is never done, as witness the teen-aged Lizzie who is 


Charley’s sweetheart in Charley Is My Darling: 


Lizzie liked a picture in which the good people were rewarded with 
happiness and the bad people were severely punished. When Charley, 
who had heard such pictures criticized, pointed out that they were 
not true to life, she agreed at once, but said: “That’s why I like ’em— 
tis a sweet change.’ 


The best image of man’s achievement in Joyce Cary’s world is the 
picture of Gulley Jimson and his assistants furiously painting a mural 
on the walls of a building that is rapidly being demolished by the 


wrecking crews of the Borough Council. A man wins his precarious 
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and short-lived triumphs in a life the ordinary condition of which is 
like ‘a violent argument about the right road in a runaway coach 
galloping downhill in a fog’. 

We may say then that all Cary’s central characters—men, women, 
and children of all ages—are organisms bursting with possibilities of 

owth and struggling incessantly to achieve something in a world 
which is wild, unpredictable, and dangerous. They are in the grip 
of their creative imagination, which drives them to devise, experi- 
ment, take risks, and misbehave. This energy can be seen in its 
purest form among children who, says Cary, are born creators, poets, 
and singers. The retrospective narrator of A House of Children 
(1941) characterizes the activities of himself and his childhood 
friends in this way: 


Among ten children of all ages from fourteen to four, you could find 
enthusiasts for every plan, from tearing out bell-wires by the roots to 
prayer meetings; or to digging for gold pots under the footmark of a 
rainbow. New ideas sprang up among us every minute, as unexpected 
and rousing as partridges out of turnips. 


That is why children are born delinquents, too. Temptation is the 
same as inspiration; it is the tiger’s pounce of the imagination which 
‘sees its opportunity, its prey, and instantly leaps upon it’. The won- 
der is that children, whose creative imagination is so much more 
powerful than their recognition of ethical and social obligations, do 
not cause more havoc than they do. 

In Cary’s novels the highest good in the adult world issues from the 
same force as operates so purely and powerfully in children. The 
glory of the world is that there are people who are willing to take 
risks and to suffer for their imaginative insights, no matter how fan- 
tastic or anti-social these insights may be. In An American Visitor 
(1933) the English Resident Officer, Monkey Bewsher, dreams of 
federating the barbaric tribes of the Birri into some kind of political 
unity and in advancing his idea goes quixotically to his death. His 
wife Marie beyond her grief and despair recognizes his quality: 


‘But I didn’t see that if Birri was safe, Monkey wouldn’t be Monkey, 
and if the world was meant to be a safe place there wouldn’t be any 
men like Monkey, and if no one was to die or suffer there wouldn't 


be any love, and if no one was to get killed there wouldn’t be any life 
worth living.’ 
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Creativeness, to Cary, is the distinctive mark of the human condition, 
and to be really alive is to be in a state of continuous creation, 
whether that be expressed in leading a gang of resourceful hood- 
lums, loving generously as his women do, or painting a picture on 
the wall of a collapsing building. The exercise of creative power 
inevitably produces instability, conflict, and confusion, for when man 
is creative he is always in private or open opposition to the established 
order. This he should be, for to live significantly at all is to live by 
imagination, as the conventional and prudent and self- -regarding 
Cottee is made to recognize at the end of An American Visitor: 


. The men and women who lived in this other romantic world, call 
them sentimentalists if you like, were the only ones who knew how to 
live at all. The rest were the cowards, like himself, who were afraid of 
being laughed at; who mutilated and tamed within themselves every 
wild creature of the spirit in order to be in safe and comfortable pos- 
session of their own farmyard and on good terms with the neighbours. 


Cary’s representation of people and events in his novels springs 
then from a particular view of man and man’s relation to the world, 
as every significant writer’s does. ‘My whole view of life—that’s what 
my theme is,’ he told Nathan Cohen in an interview in 1956 (Tus 
Tamarack Review, Spring 1957). The writer must find some mean- 
ing in life before he can write anything worth the reading; Cary 
could not write at all—his first book was published when he was 
forty-four years old—until he had discovered what he really believed 
about the universe and had achieved a working faith. Life as it con- 
fronts the raw consciousness is a chaos of facts and events, of non- 
sense and injustice and bad luck. The creative imagination must 
snatch some meaning from this chaos, and must snatch it on the run, 
for the world is a world of continuous revolution, continuous change, 
and therefore of perpetual insecurity. Cary’s fundamental intuition 
is that good is, and man has freedom to pursue it. Every man, he 
said to Nathan Cohen, must be either a behaviourist, believing that 
man is a machine and has no freedom, or a theist: ‘If he has a sense 
of any goodness in the world, even the smallest good act, unselfish 
act, that’s ever done, he has to be a theist.’ Every character of con- 
sequence in Joyce Cary’s fiction is a theist, and not one of them ever 
complains about what happens to him. Usually they reproach them- 
selves for their errors of judgement or will, for consciously or 
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unconsciously they hold themselves to be ‘free moral agents deciding 
their own actions in a world of incessant vicissitude’ (Art and Reality). 
From the fact of personal freedom comes all that makes life lovely 
and all that makes life tragic. ‘Freedom is all our joy and all our 
pain.’ This freedom, Cary insists, must be exercised uniquely in every 
new circumstance, for every moral problem is a new moral problem 
in a world shot through with variety, a world of particular and 
unique events. Moral principles can therefore be only like those of an 
army on the march: inventive and flexible. No good mother ever tells 
the whole truth to her child. For this reason, too, society can never 
offer more than an approximation to peace or justice or security, no 
matter how much we try for these good things. The final shape of 


society, he says in the Preface to the Carfax Edition of Castle Corner 
(1938), can never be 


one of peace and justice, security and comfort, but of limited insecurity, 
limited physical misery on the one hand, and on the other, richer pos- 
sibilities of experience, both in fulfilment and despair. The tragic 
dilemma of freedom is incurable; that it can’t have either security or 
justice, which belongs only to robots, to machines; that because it has 
the power to know goodness, it must also suffer evil. In fact, those who 
have the keenest intensity of happiness, are those most exposed to 


suffering in loss and defeat. 

It is not enough, however, Cary reminds us in Art and Reality 
(1958), for a literary artist to have a theme, a faith, and a point of 
view; his job is to translate his discovery into terms which will give 
the reader the same excitement of discovery as inspired the book. The 
art is successful only when the meaning has been entirely assimilated 
into its form. “The truth given by a novel is in close relation with its 
power of expression’ (Art and Reality). By this standard Cary has 
achieved a considerable success as novelist. He has shaped a distinc- 
tive form for his intuition; his style affirms that life is good. The 
speed, the high excitement, the hilarity of his prose match the exu- 
berant spirits of his characters. The sentences are quick and electric; 
the chapters are usually short and the divisions between them un- 
obtrusively indicated; the narrative goes rushing and leaping at a 
rate that makes the reader wish for an occasional pause or at least a 
change of pace. Cary makes life more exciting than it is; he heightens 
it. The diction crackles with homely figures of speech and explodes 
in bright flashes of colour: 
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Then I knocked and out came a man about seven foot high and four 
foot wide in a blue flannel shirt without a collar, red braces and cream 
corduroys. His bald head was as white as a peeled almond, but his face 
was the colour of prune } juice; and he had a large waterfall moustache 
like a spray of nicotine mixture. His nose was like a pear with a dent 
across the small end as if someone had chopped it with a hatchet; and 
his eyes were as green as bottle-stoppers. Othe Horse’s Mouth.) 


Cary’s great gift is his visual sense; his most fully realized characters 
are those who see the most. But frequently we are asked to see too 
much—and too fast; it is as if we were invited to look at a landscape 
from the window of a train that is tearing across the countryside at a 
hundred miles an hour. Something of the same objection must be 
raised to the excessive garrulity of his characters. As Pamela Hans- 
ford Johnson puts it (in her Essays and Studies), his characters are 
‘set to talk; they talk themselves into esctasies and the sympathetic 
reader into a kind of fuddled and rapturous half-comprehension.’ 
In events it is the same: everything must go in, because everything 
is important, and sometimes a book rambles. There is little discrimi- 
nation between episodes, little contrast, little of light and shade. The 
colours are too bright and they blur. We could do sometimes with ‘a 
rest’ from the other art of music. 

What he does achieve brilliantly is a wonderful sense of immediacy. 
We have a feeling of living with the characters in their world ‘of 
incessant vicissitude’, a feeling that they do not know what is going 
to happen next, that the author does not know what is going to 
happen next, that the characters are writing their story, that they are 
making their story, that as we go with them they are taking their 
chances in a world endlessly perilous and unpredictable. As Walter 
Allen has put it (in his Joyce Cary), ‘While reading, we are at the 
cutting-edge of the present. Cary is incomparable among living 
novelists at pinning down the sense of life at the actual moment of 
being lived.’ 

One of his devices for achieving a sense of immediacy is the fre- 
quent and sudden switch to the historical present tense of the verb. 
At the drop of a hat he plunges us into the turmoil of the very 
moment, and there we are with a ringside seat at the place where 
the action is hottest. But better than that is Cary’s extraordinary 
power of impersonation, his power to sink himself in, to be his 
character as he unfolds the story. This is true of his sympathetic 
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identification of himself with the adolescent evacuee Charley and the 
negro clerk Johnson as well as of the six later novels written in the 
first person, where he invents and maintains six different styles of 
narration, each reflecting the temperament of a different narrator, 
so that the illusion is created and maintained that the speaker is the 
writer. Sara, for example, reveals herself in the high-flying sentiments 
of a girl who was raised on the novels of Charlotte M. Yonge and 
in the homely similes of a woman who lives most in a kitchen: ‘air 
as warm as new milk and still as water in a goldfish bowl’; ‘the sand 
as bright gold as deep-fried potatoes’; ‘the rocks were as warm as 
new gingerbread cakes and the sea had a melty thick look, like oven 
glass’. The Gulley Jimson style has the piercing comment, the sharp 
angle of vision, and the bizarre colour of his extraordinary paintings: 
‘Sun in a mist. Like an orange in a fried fish shop. All bright below. 
Low tide, dusty water and a crooked bar of straw, chicken-boxes, 
dirt and oil from mud to mud. Like a viper swimming in skim 
milk . . .’; or ‘Six sets of yellow tenements—standing up among a lot 
of little houses like six rusty corned beef cans bogged in a muddy 
pool, full of blue ripples.’ Old Chester Nimmo talks with the plati- 
tudinous unction of one who knows himself to be a direct pipeline 
from God and in the clichés of a Minister of the Crown; while Jim 
Latter pours out his confession in the rough, jerky, and explosive 
words of an angry and tormented soldier. 

Cary expressed a preference for the first-person narrative, alleging 
that in a third-person narrative the author is always present at the 
back of the reader’s mind and gets between him and the fictional 
character. Certainly his best novels are the six in which he is the 
master ventriloquist. These make up his two trilogies. The first 
trilogy, comprising Herself Surprised (1941), To Be a Pilgrim 
(1942), and The Horse’s Mouth (1944), is a group of novels rather 
than a sequence. Three very different people—a gay, amoral woman; 
an anxious, conservative lawyer; an eccentric, anarchical painter— 
live through the same period of time, each following his own bent 
and struggling to win according to his own idea of success. Their 
lives converge in the woman, Sara, who is wife to Mike Monday, 
common-law wife to Gulley Jimson, and mistress to Tom Wilcher. 
Sara lives a life of innocent sensuality in the spirit of her remarkable 
friend Rozzie, who was known to laugh out loud only once in her 
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life, the time when she lost all her money and her left leg in one 
week, but whose presence always made the sun warmer, the colours 
brighter, and the food taste better. Sara’s delight is to serve some 
man or some child: 


I don’t know how it is but when you've lived with a man, and cooked 
and cleaned for him and nursed him and been through troubles with 
him, he gets into your blood, whoever he is, and you can’t get him out. 
(Herself Surprised.) 
Tom Wilcher had always wanted to be a pilgrim. He had resolved 
to be a missionary, but he had been forced to play second fiddle to 
his elder brothers and sister—to become a lawyer, to look after the 
family property, and to bail the members of his family, more vital 
than he, out of their bizarre and extravagant troubles. In his old age 
he is a little cracked, a little ridiculous, but lovable and pathetic; as 
he tells his story, his mind moves from loving recollection of the old 
home and the old ways, to anxiety about the younger generation, to 
frantic desire to escape and find the life-enriching Sara. In contrast 
to the old conservative is Gulley Jimson, the untiring innovator, for 
whom ‘every day’s his birthday. Often twice a day. Due to art.’ 
Nothing matters to him but making a new picture; for it he will 
commit arson, adultery, libel, and assault with battery. Government 
is ridiculous, art is subversive, and every genuine artist ought to be 
hanged, he cheerfully asserts. He lives in chaos and loves it, and 
finds serenity where it grows, every minute. 

The unity of this trilogy comes from Sara. Jimson and Wilcher 
have only accidental or casual contact, but of Sara we have a rounded 
view from three angles of vision. Sara sees herself as an affectionate 
and kind-hearted woman whose flesh is always taking her by surprise 
and making her misbehave. To Jimson she is a predacious female 
who, given a chance, will reduce a man to a robot and art to order: 

Sara could commit adultery at one end and weep for her sins at the 


other, and enjoy both operations at once. She wasn’t a woman—she was 
a bag full of women, and everyone worse than all the others. (The 


Horse’s Mouth.) 
To Wilcher she has the joy which is the life of faith, and she has 
redeemed him from futility. ‘She is happy wherever she is—she is 
saved. . . . She never affected anything, but she is deeply religious. 
She is one of those people to whom faith is so natural that they 
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don’t know that they have it. She has a living faith.’ (To Be a 
Pilgrim.) Add this up, and you have the most engaging woman in 
contemporary English fiction. 

The second trilogy, comprising Prisoner of Grace (1952), Except 
the Lord (1953), and Not Honour More (1955)—which Cary calls 
his political trilogy—has a great deal more unity and more com- 
plexity. Here the three main characters—the woman, the statesman, 
and the soldier—appear crucially in each other’s story; and the reader 
with three views of each before him has the fascinating task of 
weighing evidence and scrutinizing motives, and then making his 
yalue-judgements. The dominating figure is Chester Nimmo, who 
rises from a Devonshire yeoman’s cottage to the peerage, a creation 
of such amazing and sinister power that the reader who follows his 
political career through the three novels finds it hard to believe that 
Nimmo was not in the British Cabinet with Asquith and Lloyd 
George. His enormous moral strength comes from his nonconformist 
Protestant self-righteousness. He has a superb confidence in his own 
rectitude; no matter what he does or how he shifts and changes, he 
is in direct communication with God and doing His will. He is in 
a state of grace, and Nina Woodville is his prisoner. Nina, at the 
age of seventeen, was pressured into a marriage of convenience with 
Nimmo, who was twice her age, although she was in love with her 
twenty-one-year-old cousin, Jim Latter. She has all her children by 
Jim, but she remains in Nimmo’s power because at every crisis he 
plays the moral confidence trick upon her and because she is gener- 
ous, easy-going, and peace-loving. She was weak rather than wicked, 
Jim says, ‘she loved happiness and so she hated to say no to any 
crook’. She is both frightened and fascinated by Nimmo and she 
becomes a reluctant participant in his political skulduggery. In a 
moment of unusual rashness he divorces her, but when she promptly 
marries Jim he moves in upon them and destroys their peace. At the 
end of her book (Prisoner of Grace), about the year 1926, the three 


are living in a state of desperate tension: 


But how could I make him [Jim] understand that it is because happi- 
ness is so precious to me I dare not turn Chester out. For I should know 
that I was committing a mean crime against something bigger than 
love. 

I should despise myself, which is, I suppose, what Chester means 
when he says that such and such a ‘poor devil’ is ‘damned’. And I am 
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terrified of damnation, for it would destroy my happiness and all the 
joy of my life, and Jim can only shoot me dead. 

In Except the Lord Nimmo, full of years and honours, goes back 
to the days of his youth and tells how the child was father to the 
man. It is as if Cary, having made us detest the slimy and sancti- 
monious politician of the earlier book, had said: ‘Hold on a bit! 
There is something to be said for Nimmo. Or at least there is an 
explanation for him.’ Here it is. Nimmo’s father was a Devonshire 
labourer, a deeply read man, a lay preacher who awaited the Second 
Coming of Christ on April the 15th, 1868. The lad’s youth was 
shadowed by ignominy, debt, and the fear of hell. At Lilmouth 
Great Fair he saw his first play, a crude melodrama which showed 
the wrong inflicted upon the poor by the rich; and in that hour he 
succumbed to the fascination of evil power and to the spell of re 
sounding words. At the age of fourteen he forsook the religious faith 
of his father and came under the influence of a Tolstoyan anarchist. 
This was a conversion, from faith in God to faith in Humanity. He 
became active as a Radical and as a union organizer for many years. 
Eventually he discovered that in politics leaders tell lies for the good 
of their followers and followers kick in the teeth of those who would 
help them; then Nimmo went back to God and joined the Liberals. 

In the third book Jim Latter takes up the story in the revolutionary 
situation of the General Strike of 1926, in which Nimmo, coming 
out of political retirement, sees himself called of God to save England 
from anarchy. Jim has the moral outlook of a seventeenth-century 
Cavalier; to him truth and justice are simple things, and his high 
sense of honour is revolted at the poltrooneries and trickeries of 
democratic politics. In his soldierly simple-mindedness he does not 
know that the politician necessarily lives in a world of half-truths, 
evasions, and impurities; and so when Nina assists Nimmo in a par- 
ticularly nasty bit of double-crossing, Jim kills her. This is not mur 
der; to the last he insists that she is the gentlest and kindest woman 
he has known and that he owes all the joy of his life to her; but 
honour is honour and execution is the penalty for treachery. 

The artist tells a truth about reality, says Cary, in the only way 
he can, by making us feel it; and Cary’s practice is faithful to his 
preachment. By the richness and variety of his settings and themes, 
by the creation of memorable characters, by the vivid mediating of 
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concrete experience, he builds a dream in the imagination that this 

is a good world for those who live in creative freedom. As Gulley 
ck Jimson puts it, ‘It saves a lot of trouble between friends to swear 
he that life is good, brother. It leaves more time to live.’ 
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The Canadian Miss Bell in Springtime 


Delicate Miss Bell 
Kept, in her study, pitcher plants and sundews 
Furtively catching insects, acid moss 
In a zinc pan, venomous rose and green, 
On staves, for want of native bryony, 
Celastrus scandens (orange-fruited, several in a cluster 
And subglobose) plus the violet Atragene. 
On kitchen trays, wood betony, or lousewort. 
And in aquaria the vulgar bladderwort 
Prettily enslimed, at its slow work 
Trapping crustacea in its utricles 
Bene the twin yellow flowers, to make clear 
Waters of mud. 


Almost in her room rain was heard to fall. 


All these, Miss Bell would say, 
Make do, for the ghosts of frogs, through winter's stark 
Contrived and vacant landscape, the country process. 
A sunset spreads among these sticky leaves 
She waters daily, so that you can hear 
The slow digestion of the bogs at work, 
The flies sinking in the brilliant sphagnum 
Beside a teatray. When in spring 
A light is answered in her patient eyes 
She thinks of feasts to feed the liverworts 
Of lizard skeletons below the moss 
And puts, in a beer bottle, ready to flower 
A branch of moosewood, rootless and in this sense 
Virginal. Thus when it unfolds 
To staring eyes, diaphanous tips and stem 
Something in Miss Bell smiles and studies them: 
Forced green and white branch thrust in a waiting bottle: 
Old hobby horse which no one would care to mention 


Held high, the jester’s hobby horse and bell. 
Peer Dare Scort 
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Enghsh Notes 


] 
Yesterday, in the Piccadilly tube station, an American airman was in 
front of me at the ticket booth. With an air of uncomprehending 
and uncaring contempt, he cast on the counter a half-crown, a shil- 
ling, and a sixpence, and said ‘Paddington.’ He got his change. A 
fresh, airy, clipped look, which I always think of as Wyoming. 
Perhaps he was from Trenton, n.j. And there, in the smog and the 
shabby rush, he walked in his false armour of innocence, readied for 
vapour trails on a tapioca sky, any neon bar, weekends in Germany. 
I was sorry for all of us who cannot love him, because he carries our 
fear. 
2 

Grosvenor Square, entered through streets fenced with parking 
meters, is an American enclave. The little hitching-posts lead us 
through the twilight, past the sports-car export showrooms, to the 
statue of FoR. No Edwardian slimy gents here, with their floozies, 
pawing each other on the public ways; rather a New England silence. 
When Dulles stays at the Embassy on the east side, can he see FDR 
from his window? Scattered Cadillacs in a brick evening light, a 
crane bowing over an excavation, twittering grass, wheeling taxis. 
Here the spirit of London, which calls all the world—flowery Ni- 
gerians, testy Bengalese, tramping Germans, sleek Brazilians—to its 
cloudy squares and brassy thoroughfares, has subdued even the giant 
spirit of the New World. Here all imperial noises are hushed by grass 
and stone, by geometry, by memory, by a cloak and a profile. 
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3 

Between Limerick and Ennis, nudging a bridge and Ryan’s Bar, is 
Bunratty Castle, half-restored. Down the wooden stairs the workmen 
built rushed a small furious figure, in tan gabardine and yellow tie, 
hearing aid, green cap and movie camera. ‘Ma’am!’ he said to my 
wife, furiously. ‘Ma’am. I’m Tim O'Shea from the u.s.a.,’ he said. 
‘You get a couple of Jews over here and they’d get this place fixed up. 
I hate to say it, but if they stopped sending money to Israel and sent 
a little of it over here where they need it.’ He didn’t really hate to 
say it; he had to say it right away to someone, and we were there, 
So we went up. In a tower room a weak sunbeam crossed a set of 
antlers from the extinct great deer of Ireland, waiting in dust for a 
place in the great hall. 


4 

From the North Library of the British Museum the English tradition 
looks like a towering pyramid of books, around the base of which 
nibble the busy New World worms, eating their way into it, ingest- 
ing it persistently, chewing steadily from all directions, each under 
his little light (60 watt), each in his own ‘field’. Outside, at the 
circular catalogue, the image came to me more strongly: little beetles 
chewing in turn at a barrier of paper. Those people in beards and 
umbrellas, shawls and bowlers, they hardly count. They are there out 
of love or despair, not ambition. But their stigmata persist in the 
books themselves. What passion is concentrated in that exclamation 
point opposite where Musurus mistranslates Musaeus? Who, when a 
smug Edwardian pedant wrote, ‘this interference with freedom of 
thought is unthinkable now’, scrawled in the margin ‘in 1936?’ and 
who added below, in simple melancholy, ‘in 1951?’ The pyramid 
only seems to be paper; it is the suffering spirit of man. 


5 
When I am at home I read The New Statesman after lunch in the 
Senior Common Room, and there it seems just right—Vicky’s car 
toons superb, Kingsley Martin so intelligent, the competitions quite 
funny. And I say often (and still say) that we lack in Canada any- 
thing comparable, left, right, centre or nihilist, in the way of public 
comment. (The only political writing worth mentioning in Canada 
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is written by university professors in what time they can spare from 
their academic duties.) But here I’ve given it up, as I would give up 
a medicine as soon as I felt better. There is the same difference 
between the worried anti-Toryism of the NS and really free critical 
journalism as between a ‘tonic wine’ and a good vintage. The non- 
conformist conscience, however secularized and diluted by culture, 
is a bitter thing. 


6 

Is it the light (the stranger sun glancing through smog, the orange 
or blue glare at night, the sooty stare of Portland stone, the ugly and 
powerful shade of a Victorian block leaning into a mustard sky) 
that redeems the place, the people? The thin eye-shadowed prostitute, 
a platinum streak on a black fence, is gathered into a single party 
with the solicitor’s clerk in his tight black suit, the errant Irishman 
in a belted raincoat, the brown and blue tourist, the large women in 
flowered hats who say “Thanks, love’, the tired cro clerk smoking 
half-asleep behind his badge on the Central line—all moving in that 
dissolving half-light past and through each other. 


7 
I cannot tell, when I look at them, whether they vote Labour or 
Tory. Who takes sugar in his tea? Oh, even a stranger can catch a 
ceremonial glimpse of the Establishment, the dragon of the Left, 
trace its fewmets through press and pulpit, pursue it in the Personal 
column of The Times (‘Owing to sudden loss of master aged 86, 
middle-aged tabby (bonny, adaptable) and lovely year-old tabby 
Persian require loving homes’), or sniff its modern exhaust in May- 
fair. And today I saw the other side in a group of twenty-odd quiet 
men with brief-cases standing on the steps of the new Tuc building 
on Great Russell Street. The Tories are living in the past—not the 
real past, but its deceptive and teasing phantom; the Socialists are 
living in the future, not the real future, but some post-legislative 
utopia. The present is that afternoon tube, that evening crush on 
Shaftesbury Avenue, the couple in the throbbing taxi after midnight, 
the child crying in the flat across the street—all committed to an 
impossibility, that 50 million people can continue to survive on this 
island into the twenty-first century. 
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8 
They take it easy. ‘If you should wish to listen late this evening,’ says 
the ssc Third Programme announcer, ‘Bach’s “Toccata in E”, played 
by Helmut Walcha, will be broadcast at a quarter to eleven.’ As | 


listen to a broadcast concerto, and it comes ten o'clock, I still cannot 


help bracing myself for the shriek of a time-signal, or a station — 


signature, or one of the many devices by which the csc records the 
relentless passage of the hours across the Canadian landscape. But 
it’s not there; we're on GMT, and the world is turning, but we are 
the music while the music lasts. 


9 

At Westport we caught the first word of Yeats in the West: a sign 
said ‘Pollexfen, Coal Merchants’. When a Pollexfen married a Yeats, 
that gave a tongue to the sea-cliffs. Between mountain and sea Yeats 
lies, under Ben Bulben. The wind was rising, carrying rain over those 
sands where young Willie tried out his curious experiments in tele- 
pathy. I said into the wind: ‘Once out of nature I shall never take / 
My bodily form from any natural thing.’ In the eighteenth century 
they had the appropriate emotions at literary tombs. They sound now 
like panache, but we owe the dead at least as much as we owe the 
living, and it would be a poor thing to turn away from that passionate 
inscription without an answering word. 


10 

In Dublin, Joyce disappears. The names and places are there, all 
tight, and the seedy Edwardian look, but no presence. It is true, as 
Kenner says in his horrible way, that Joyce wrote about a Dublin 
built out of words, a dead city. And he left before 1916. Dublin is a 
farmers’ town; horse-manure, Guinness, tweed, cattle, family hotels, 
the cult of the Sacred Heart. The mouth of the Liffey is Dublin's 
back door; Joyce knew that, but for him it was a myth or a dirty joke. 
Yeats was silly CAuden’s word), but you cannot walk up O'Connell 
Street without hearing his high angry voice in your mind. 

If Dublin shows her bent rheumatic back to Europe, that is not so 
bad after all, as things stand now. Eire loses almost everything that 
way: the life of the free mind, the tumult of humanity, all engage- 
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ment—the émigrés have that. What is left is a blessed solitude, rock, 

ass, water, horses—and, of course, le tourisme, handicrafts, all that 
passing blemish. But perhaps this country, which lives upon the past 
in its decadent sentimental easy way, may belong to the future more 
than we know. No targets here, not even Guinness’s Brewery. Ireland 
may yet survive to teach a ruined and barbarized Europe the lore of 
sea and turf and stone. 


11 

The Canadian abroad is very sensitive on the subject of Americans. 
There is a good deal of pseudo-informed and miserably envious 
anti-Americanism here, among intellectuals and the masses too, and 
the citizen of the chief American satellite would like to dissociate 
himself from the gross insane automobiles, the big money, the Thor 
missile, Mr Dulles, even, in a base moment in a crowded pub, his 
own accent. Sometimes I wonder how the Roumanians feel—but they 
live in silence, and I do not know. A Romano-Spanish visitor to 
Athens in the second century A.p. felt much the same way, I am sure. 
But the parallel, like all such, is not just. For Roman Athens was a 
cultural suburb, artificially preserved, and not a seedbed for an 
Italian mass culture. There are no sirens here, no heavy holsters, and 
very little ice cream, but the drugs have taken hold: the chrome is on 
the cars and the quickie ad on the tv, the personnel consultants 
have muscled into the City, and they have made a musical comedy 
based on The Playboy of the Western World. Many Englishmen are 
becoming incompetent Americans, a revolting spectacle. Robert 
Weaver, in a recent article in Queen’s Quarterly, referred to the 
‘Angry Young Men’ as the first American generation of English 
writers, a very just and perceptive remark. An imperfect but niggling 
realization of that fact may account for the kind of publicity they 
have received. 


12 
In late summer Cambridge was filled with ‘language students’, as 
I believe they are called, brazen young people speaking French and 
German, standing in groups on the Market and King’s Parade. I was 
told that the main Cif unadmitted) purpose of these linguistic pil- 
grimages is to facilitate meeting persons of the opposite sex who speak 


the same language. Certainly Aphrodite is worshipped along the 
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footpath to Grantchester; not even a cold wet summer can stint her 
immemorial Mediterranean observances. 

In the long vacation the Colleges preserve their flowers and their 
pride. A university cannot live without students: when the under. 
graduates are away it arranges its memories and promises, and then 
settles into stone. But the gardens gather the summer slowly, flower 
by flower. What eighteenth-century landscapist drew the curve of the 
alley in the Trinity Fellows’ garden, so that each step reveals a new 
blossom, each backward look a new composition? 


13 
Every day in the Personal column of The Times there are at least 
three—usually four to six—items like this: ‘My Fair Lady—4 matinee 
stalls Jan. 7th, best offer,’ or this: ‘My Fair Lady—2 seats wanted, 
evenings 3-20 Nov.’ This has been going on ever since the damned 
thing opened. To me, for whom all musical comedy (1 don’t mean 
revues) is an unmitigated bore and an aesthetic offence, and all 
‘adaptations’ suspect, this sort of thing is a drop of acid on my break- 
fast egg, particularly when I have already been forced to listen to the 
recorded score (as a great treat) in more than one Toronto home. 
I keep thinking of Stanley Holloway in that cast, and of all the 


wonderfully funny things he might be doing if he were only at 
liberty. 


14 

To evensong at St Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield. Rahere’s 
twelfth-century columns enclose those more delicate and ornamented 
columns of polyphony in the setting of the Nunc Dimittis. At St 
Bartholomew’s Priory one can be sure of the order of the Book of 
Common Prayer, the proper intercessions appear in their places, and 
all is decent and comely, not wilfully mangled or ignored in the 
evangelical interest. Every nonconformist service is potentially a 
triumph or a catastrophe. For many this weekly wire-walking is the 
breath of life, but my nervous system is no longer equal to it. 

I confess further that my antipathy to all forms of emotional and 
impromptu religious persuasion, especially when accompanied by 
vulgar and noisy communal singing, goes back a long way, to my 
tenth year. They were having a ‘mission’ at the local United Church, 
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and the evangelist toured the schools of the district. He gave us a 
little talk, and then got the children to sing ‘Shine where you are’. 
Most of them went to that Sunday School, and being already indoc- 
trinated, raised their scrannel pipes in concert. I like to recall that 
I stood there, a lonely and outraged figure, singing not a word of 


Shine, shine, shine where you are, 
Shine, shine, shine where you are; 
Out of the night, 
Into the light, 


Shine for the Lord where you are. 


15 

In the ‘This England’ column of The New Statesman there was 
recently held up to scorn a remark of an Oxford third-year under- 
graduate: ‘If Oxford’s taught me nothing else, it has taught me to 
prefer a silver salt cellar that doesn’t pour to a plastic one that does.’ 
Sayings of that kind bring out all the Canadian in me. Right here 
in this fat we have a silver salt cellar that doesn’t pour and a plastic 
one that does, and neither of them is worth a damn. A plague on 
both their houses. My immediate response to —— of that kind is simple 
and, I think, sensible: make a silver salt cellar that will pour, and 
let those buy it who can. In that item you have epitomized England’s 
predicament. 


16 
The wild Irishman Brendan Behan is the talk of the town just now 
(late October), and loves it. His ‘professional Irish caper’ (that’s 
what his brother Dominic calls it), the tragical-comical-romantical- 
farcical revue The Hostage has been warmly though nervously re- 
viewed, and his book about his experiences in prison, Borstal Boy, is 
just out and receiving shocked but favourable attention. The Hostage 
is at the Theatre Royal in Stratford-atte-Bow, a pile of ramshackle 
gilt inhabited by the Theatre Workshop. Full house, very enthusias- 
tic; many beards, many medusa-haired young women. Appearance of 
Mr Behan, with entourage, in the crush bar at the first interval. He 
is shaped like a Findlater’s sherry bottle, but he sounds and smells 
like Guinness. The play is vivid, violent, coarse, charming—and full 
of a strong simple love of all human beings. If it has a theme, apart 
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from its biting political comment and its sentimental evocation of the 
Cause, that theme is the death and resurrection of the ‘laughing boy’ 
in all of us, not just in the ‘hostage’, the English National Service 
boy who is killed by accident, but in the whores, fancy boys, pimps, 
memory-sodden veterans of the Troubles—in the playwright himself. 
And the wonderful talk that goes on all the time! At the curtain, 
Mr Behan appeared, shook his fist at us happily, kissed the pianist, 
kissed the ingenue, and with her danced a very creditable jig. I don’t 
know whether he does this every night or not. Probably he does. 


17 
All this, of course, is not ‘serious’. I read somewhere recently, in one 
of those articles about the English theatre and how low it is, etc., 
that you could find a new ‘social awareness’ as opposed to the usual 
West End frivolity in such plays as Robert Bolt’s Flowering Cherry, 
which has been running a long time now, and which some influential 
critics have called a fine play. Actually, it is just an empty house 
haunted by theatrical clichés (that is, a soap opera) through which 
Sir Ralph Richardson romps and rants and leers and poses in a quite 
exhilarating but essentially repulsive way. Mr Bolt can’t write dia- 
logue, that’s all that’s wrong with him: he turns out a mean, flat, dull, 
miserable string of words, of which the whole is considerably less 
than the sum of the parts. Here, as in Toronto, I find myself irritated 
by the drama critics’ failure, in so many cases, to pay any attention to 
what the author has written. Among the critics I read here there is no 
one, I admit, who can so happily and consistently ignore the text as 
Herbert Whittaker, but even Kenneth Tynan, who is supposed to be 
so smart, lacks, it seems to me, a steady sense of the shape and texture 


of a play. That may be unfair; Mr Tynan recently referred to The 


Playboy as ‘Synge’s Freudian romp’, and | haven’t forgiven him yet. 


18 
An arrangement has come upon me here, without intention. The 
Hostage is about—and perhaps for—the young; Flowering Cherry 
feebly explores the miseries and illusions of middle age; T. S. Eliot's 
latest play, The Elder Statesman, shows us Oedipus at Colonus, at 
the end of life. 


The advertisements announce with relief that this is ‘T. S. Eliot's 
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most human play’. This rather pathetic reassurance is indeed rein- 
forced by the spectacle of an embrace in the first five minutes and a 
great deal of important and reverent talk about love throughout the 
play. But the statement is true, and for better reasons than those. 
There is, when all is said, no substitute for excellence, and no-one 
else writing for the English theatre can say so much, with such grave 
wisdom, about the human condition. He works within the stiff con- 
vention of polite tragi-comedy, but for the great artist the convention 
is no formula but an intricate charter of liberty. In an apparently 
opposed but really comparable way Samuel Beckett transforms the 
conventional roughhouse dialogue of vaudeville comedians (the form 
is Aristophanic) into the vehicle of his own curious vision. The 
young dramatists would do well to study the traditional methods of 
these masters. 

The elder statesman has changed his name Che is a peer), and so 
have the ghosts from his past who come to trouble and accuse him in 
his last days: the boy he led into wild courses at Oxford—now a 
Central American tycoon; the girl whose first lover he was—now a 
wealthy rattling widow. His son wants to change his name; his 
daughter is to be married and will change hers. Names change, but 
the self abides—and the agony abides too, the memory not of crimes 
but of thoughtless and irresponsible acts, of things done to others’ 
harm which once we took for exercise of virtue, sins not redeemable 
by law but only by grace. I am insensibly beginning to use the 
language of Four Quartets; indeed this play is close to the heart of 
all Eliot has written. A ghost both intimate and unidentifiable haunts 
that poetry: the ghost of some repudiation, some human failure, 
which it is at once impertinent to mention and not to mention. I 
think that in this play that demon is finally exorcised, by love. 

This is what makes the play human, not the wit, or that Eliot now 
has a better word to say for married affection than he managed in 
The Cocktail Party. But there are other pleasures; Effie, for example. 
The widow, recalling her youthful affair with Lord Claverton, brings 
up what her friend Effie used to say. ‘Effie said, “Don’t trust him, he’s 
hollow.”’ She agreed to settle the breach of promise out of court: 
Effie was against it.’ And Effie comes before us, a presence, a per- 
sonality; an anticipatory murmur of pleasure arises from the audience 
whenever her name recurs. 
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The protagonist is a hollow man, at least until near the end, but 
not quite the hollow old tree-trunk that Paul Rogers makes of him, 
I should like to see Redgrave in the part. 


19 
A glimpse this morning of the Queen on her way to open Parliament. 
Not the intimate stare of Tv, just a profile, the raised white-gloved 
hand, so Hanoverian in its unbuoyant gesture, the Household 
Cavalry (sloppy dressage, I thought), the temperately cheering 
crowds on the Mall. The innovation of televising the proceedings 
has been discussed anxiously in the serious press, but in narrow 
political terms only. That process by which the monarchy is being 
transformed into an inspiring but common mass attraction, with 
publicity of the same type as that accorded to pop singers, film stars 
and other idols of the masses, is already far advanced, and this is 
another long step. The authorities might well worry whether those 
who watched on the telly would understand the constitutional nice- 
ties of the Throne Speech. Except in minor instances, the telly is not 
a medium of understanding anything at all. (‘The telly’, by the way, 
considered as a phrase, is a nasty little bit of bad breath, like a sticky 
confidence imparted by a slum landlady over a slopped mug of bitter 
in a third-rate pub.) The people’s Crown, surviving into the age of 
mass hypnosis, must ‘stand the push’ of other popular opiates. Will 
it suffer, however decorously, the fate of that other ‘popular 
monarchy which 
being daily swallowed by men’s eyes, 
se surfeited with honey and began 


To loathe the taste of sweetness, whereof a little 
More than a little is by much too much? 


I Henry IV, iii, 2 should be required reading for the Palace and 


Downing Street. 1 don’t think much reading goes on in either place. 
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Paradigm 


Through the summer windows of afternoon 
sunslanted, an old woman 

stout and ungainly who lugs 

jars of pickled herring to the least 

grateful of daughters-in-law 

calls suddenly 

Jane! 

in a young girl’s voice to the youngest 

I see you, Jane! 

tottering granddaughter, piercing other 
echoes of the girl 

running the dusty streets of a Polish village 
I catch you! 

fifty years ago. 


Sometimes on a country porch 

a gap-toothed crone in a checkered kerchief, holding 
a toothless child high between twisted hands 

utters a nameless necessary battle-cry. 


I see my children have all my proud faults 
no changelings; endless 

red ribbons braided 

into the child’s blood go skimming 
unfathomable steps of light. 


Puytus GorTieB 
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Between Festivals: 


A Letter from Vancouver 


Anyone living in Vancouver in 1958 might well have been reminded 
of the famous exchange between Alice and the Queen. Alice, it will 
be remembered, declared finally that one can’t believe impossible 
things, and the Queen’s reply was that the girl probably hadn’t had 
much practice. ‘Why, sometimes I’ve believed as many as six im- 
possible things before breakfast.’ Now in mid-winter the Queen's 
retort seems natural and reasonable. We have had our first festival 
of the arts and we are to have another next July. Last summer—that 
scarcely credible succession of hot, brilliant days—actually happened; 
it went on happening so that then one could not believe another 
storm could come to us from the Gulf of Alaska, though now we 
know it can. Ordinary people attended musical comedy in Stanley 
Park by the thousand; extraordinary people in fewer numbers 
paraded the lawns of the wealthy until the small hours. All we 
needed were gondolas in Burrard Inlet, but in centennial year with 
regional pride uppermost we made do with canoes coming down the 
Fraser. 

As the festival closed, however, whatever ironic goblins really 
manage our destinies lost their geniality, and we found our beaches 
so polluted that they had to be closed to swimmers—at the peak of 
the summer most apt for bathing. Debate continues about sewage 
disposal, and the cynical say that the water is no more dangerous 
to health than it has ever been, but it seems clear that the beaches 
will be closed for a year or two. No one has yet presumed to predict 
whether this is likely to increase or reduce the audiences at festival 
events, but the completion at last of the civic auditorium should 
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certainly help the box-office and contribute to the pleasure of those 
who attend. Last year it stood throughout the festival, a deserted 
concrete lump, unproved and unknown. Disputes between labour 
and management were the immediate cause of construction stopping, 
but it should have been started (and finished) years ago. So we 
suffered the acoustics of the Orpheum Theatre and the Georgia 
Auditorium and the heat; at the opening performance of The World 
of the Wonderful Dark even the élite males stripped to suspenders. 

The publicity and box-office arrangements must improve too in 
1959, though I hope that the festival does not become too efficient 
and obsessed with business management, for some of its charm last 
year consisted of the spontaneous hilarities inseparable from a first 
year's operation. It did succeed to a degree that a great many people 
thought impossible and it did make some mistakes that could and 
should have been avoided, yet some incidents served to unite orga- 
nizers and public and give the staid city a little joie de vivre. Van- 
couver has still many of the qualities of a small town, and the 
atmosphere during the festival was often that of a fall fair; the 
organizers are not behind the scenes, but in the crowd, and if some- 
thing goes wrong, well, it will be fixed and no-one will fret much. 
A festival should be a holiday, as this was. The visitors who could 
sleep in stood up to it better than the residents who had to be at 
their offices at nine the next morning. 

Nevertheless, Vancouver society put on a splendid show. Not 
only did it apparently put up the money, but it also opened its 
mansions to socialites, artists, organizers, critics, and hangers-on. I 
often wondered what the host and hostess got out of them beyond 
a feeling of duty done. At the beginning they would station them- 
selves in the drawingroom or on the terrace, receive names trans- 
mitted by a third party, welcome the guests, receive a word or two 
of thanks—and on to the next. Later host and hostess would vanish, 
bob up, vanish again, like driftwood. If the party were successful, 
it would within an hour have acquired an oceanic momentum of its 
own; if a failure, they would be becalmed on a stagnant reach of 
grumbling. The caterers men and/or domestic staff were omni- 
present, though; either tactfully there whenever one wanted or hope- 
lessly unable to cope. There are few sights more desolate than a line 
of guests, minked and tuxedoed, waiting without hope in an ornate 
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diningroom for a hot buffet or coffee that will never appear. They 
are in a mood to welcome the stone guest himself with relief. 

One must talk at these soirées and one can only talk about the 
performance just over. Since most guests are neither total strangers 
nor anything like friends, what they say about the performance— 
what they can say—becomes tricky. Fortunately last summer the 
collective unconscious came into play, and it was always possible 
to discover within ten minutes of arriving what one should feel 
about that night’s performance. This was a useful insurance against 
gaffes by those who through ignorance might simply express an 
independent, not to say selfish opinion. The National Dancers of 
Ceylon, for instance, were doomed by 11.15: one just couldn’t find 
anything for the mind in that kind of thing, could one, not after the 
Indian classical, the real dancing. 1 had been unaware until that 
evening of the number of experts on Indian classical dancing that 
we have in Vancouver. The discovery was embarrassing too because 
I had enjoyed the exuberant performance by the dancers from Kandy, 
allowing for the rough edges and the items that were more in the 
nature of circus acts and music-hall turns, and especially their glitter 
ing spontaneity, their splendid masks and the virtuosity of the drum- 
ming. There was a certain comfort for me, therefore, in watching 
the collective unconscious betray itself. Jazz has become a fad in 
Vancouver, only distantly related to the excellence of the jaz 
musicians in town, just as the fashion a few years ago was for the 
Juilliard Quartet playing Barték. The jazz concerts at the festival 
were poorly attended, though, which suggests that we may be in for 
a new fashion—perhaps Gilbert and Sullivan, since this would make 
a sufhciently extreme reaction. 

Gilbert and Sullivan might also solve the problem of opera in 
English versus opera in the original tongue. This issue was raised 
(everywhere) by Arthur Jacobs, a bouncing Lancastrian who re 
ported for the distant Sunday Times and the omnipresent csc. His 
fair, good-humoured, practical criticism was enjoyed and digested as 
was that of the quieter, equally helpful Albert Goldberg of Los 
Angeles. Irving Kolodin of the Saturday Review of Literature seemed 
somehow rather less easily absorbed by Vancouver. He wrote some 
rather sharp comments about both the opera and the standard of the 
orchestra and became a bogeyman to some people: the sincere west 
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against blasé New York. A festival needs someone to resent, and I 
am sure he must have been amused at the role Vancouver chose for 
him—that is, if he noticed. Certainly Mr Kolodin made the best 
entrance of the festival, more impressive than any of the noisier ones 
by the play's Indians or the opera’s peasants. 

The scene was the critics’ symposium at the university—Mr Kolo- 
din being one of the panel—and when Dean Geoffrey Andrew rose 
to make the introductions, his chair was still empty. For close to 
fifteen minutes the audience watched that empty chair with wonder 
and much of what the chairman said must have escaped them. Then 
Mr Kolodin appeared. He came in suddenly through a French 
window open against the hot evening, wearing a white tuxedo, and 
without a glance at the audience took his place. No doubt there was 
good reason for his late arrival and no doubt he just chose the nearest 
entrance, but the effect was superb, even sinister, though he did not 
rub his hands or look back, parting the shrubbery by the window. 
No chairman, not even one as boyishly confidential as Dean Andrew, 
could have gone on quite as before, not if there might be something 
out there in the shadow beneath the bushes. He should have 
adjourned to let us go out and see and left Mr Kolodin sitting alone 
in the hall—the New Yorker who knew. That would have been a 
master stroke. Instead, we went on with a dull symposium. 

Mr Kolodin’s comments about the orchestral playing were dis- 
cussed everywhere in the post-mortem period. The festival orchestra 
played a great deal better than the Vancouver Symphony Orchestra 
does in its winter season, and this is not to be attributed just to the 
few imported men. An American city of comparable size and cultural 
development would not have offered anything better. Mr Kolodin 
does make a point, though, in saying that a festival laying claim to 
the title of ‘international’ does require an orchestra of international 
standards. This would mean bringing in one of perhaps twenty in 
the world and that may be beyond the festival’s means. A Vancouver 
music critic has since suggested that it would be better to have only 
a chamber orchestra of the very best players, but this proposal does 
not by itself lighten the far too heavy schedule for the players last 
year. Could symphony orchestra programs be dropped in favour of 
more recitals and chamber orchestra programs? Could opera be left 
out? These are among the trickiest decisions facing the festival and 
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are involved with the whole question of its character. Can it ever be 
an international festival on the scale of Edinburgh and should it try 
to be, for can it muster enough orchestras, ballet, and opera com- 
panies, big names or even sideshows? What we know of the plans for 
1959 suggest that the pattern is much as before with some of the risks 
removed. 

The chief experiment and the least successful in 1958 was Lister 
Sinclair’s play of coast Indian life, The World of the Wonderful 
Dark. B.C. Centennial or no, it failed; failed as a play, while it 
entertained as a pageant. The failure was one of language, or lack of 
adequate diction, imagery, and rhythm to sustain the play when it 
left the brocaded ritual and came back to plot and character. Some 
argued that it was an allegory of the lumber business; others, the 
folklorists, detected Jacobean strains in that Indian culture and so 
found it a Jacobean play. Barry Morse played the protagonist much 
as Richard 11, and I do not see what else he could have done without 
being overwhelmed by drums and dancing and occasionally by the 
dialogue too. 

Canadian creative talent was ill-represented at the festival. The 
composers contributed little. The works by the three resident com- 
posers, Jean Coulthard, Barbara Pentland, and Robert Turner, 
lacked distinctive character and were not up to their best composi- 
tions. Paul Mclntyre’s prize-winning cantata, Judith, even managed 
to be undramatic with that story, not to mention a narrator, a soprano 
soloist, a chorus, and a large orchestra. The players spent much of the 
time listening to the declamation. Walton’s Belshazzar’s Feast was, 
I suppose, somewhere far back its ancestor, though the lifeblood had 
become watery indeed in its descendant. I wonder what the works 
can have been like that did not win the prize. 

Canadian solo performers generally set a high standard. Of those 
that I heard, Maureen Forrester was perhaps the most impressive. 
Her recital was superbly sung and the nervousness (or so I took it to 
be) in her performance of the Alto Rhapsody with Dr Walter had 
disappeared. She did seem to misjudge the amount of tone required 
at first so that her voice was not even throughout its compass, but 
she went on to a moving performance of Schumann’s Frauenliebe 
und leben, pointed Britten’s A Charm of Lullabies brilliantly, and 
took the measure of Brahms's Zigeunerlieder. Her singing of the 
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quiet penultimate song of the set with rich, steady tone—she was in 
the song—was one of the great moments of the festival. 

Glenn Gould continues to fascinate and perplex. Sometimes, like 
Lord Tennyson’s lotos eaters, he seems to surrender himself and the 
bones of the music to the art of making beautiful sounds. Sometimes 
his readings of the Viennese classics seem wilful, and this was true 
of the Haydn and Beethoven sonatas he played. What he does is 
never dull, but it is occasionally alarming. In the Alban Berg sonata 
—an encore!—he took one’s breath away with the disciplined sensuous- 
ness of his playing. And his Bach, of course: I thought his playing of 
the Goldberg Variations finer than ever, with the dance rhythms 
more sharply differentiated. 

I did not hear Lois Marshall’s solo recital nor that by Ingrid 
Bjéner, the Norwegian soprano who was something of a discovery 
of the festival, but I did hear both sing Bach cantatas. Miss Marshall 
had the better cantata and by far the more subtle accompaniment, 
and she did it beautifully, though even now I do find her singing a 
little cold. Miss Bjéner yields a little to the Canadian singer in 
technique, but is rather warmer—and certainly a singer to be watched 
in the future. Aksel Schiotz, the Danish baritone, was there as a 
model to interpreters of lieder and as an exponent of clear diction, 
and he sang the two Schubert cycles. A third soprano, Joan Suther- 
land, an Australian, had a triumph as Donna Anna, and on the 
opening night of the opera by the force and style of her art at mo- 
ments sang the rest of the cast just about off the stage. 

The production of Don Giovanni was a success, considering that 
Vancouver had not produced a full-length opera professionally before. 
I myself Cand this is a minority opinion) did not think it as good as 
it should have been; it lacked strong direction to make the whole 
more than the sum of its parts—in production, singing, and playing, 
The production needed more basic re-thinking, and I suspect that the 
satisfying Don Giovanni will be initially a startling one. This one was 
conventional. It never quite had the mobility, atmosphere, and tone 
which the music demands. 

Style, especially Mozart style, was hard to find in the technically 
good performances of the Festival Piano Quartet. While Walton's 
quartet went very nicely, Schubert’s Quintet in A well, if without 
the final touch of humanity, and though no-one can do much with 
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Brahms’s piano quartets, the ensemble’s performances of Mozart's 
two masterpieces was chilling. They certainly did not sound like 
masterpieces in these ungracious, brisk, and at all costs efficient 
readings. Ensemble is a spiritual as well as a technical virtue. 

Style was to be found, though, in the program conducted by 
Bruno Walter, and at the concert and at the rehearsals the humane 
virtues shone out. He persuaded the orchestra to play better than 
perhaps the members thought they could; he allowed them time to 
let the music speak; and their playing was in consequence identified 
with the music before them. Dr Walter's conceptions of Schubert and 
Brahms do not suit all tastes. He is not for those who like virtuosi of 
the baton or for those self-appointed watch committees who think 
the orchestra has only to play what is written, like copy typing. I 
myself found the first movement of Schubert’s B minor symphony too 
Tristanesque in its pauses and emphases. At the end of the Second 
Symphony of Brahms I was ready to stand up and cheer, for Dr 
Walter made it new, not by any tricks, but by conviction, humanity, 
and style. 

The same virtues and the same communication between musicians 
and audience were to be found at another concert which was less of 
an occasion, but turned out to be quite as much of an event. John 
Avison conducted the csc Chamber Orchestra in a Bach program 
with Lois Marshall and Glenn Gould as chief soloists. I have already 
referred to their performances, but even more memorable was the 
account of the Fifth Brandenburg Concerto. Nicholas Fiore, Arthur 
Polson, and Mr Gould made an admirable concertino, and the string 
playing of the orchestra, as all evening, matched them. Here was the 
ensemble of feeling that we looked for in vain at other concerts and 
recitals and here too the sense of more than communication, of com- 
plete involvement with Bach. 

This concert should have given the festival organizers their most 
valuable clue in their search for distinction in both senses. Let the 
festival concentrate upon what it can do well, combining visiting and 
resident musicians, and it may well appear that the least obvious 
choices prove to be the right ones. We need not make ridiculous 
claims for the musicians who live here, but some of the extravagant 
hopes we held of the visitors were hardly justified. Suppose the 
festival began by considering content—the music it would like to 
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perform and could reasonably hope to perform well, and added to its 
pool of musicians only those who could contribute to the general 
plan. Suppose it began to think in terms of music before Bach and 
after Brahms and to find a centre of intention, a scheme whose in- 
fluence could be felt in every event—concerts, ballet, opera, even 
films and art exhibitions. Suppose, finally, the emphasis be upon the 
music, not the performer; upon communicating, not communicating 
by means of—not to drop the standards of performance, but to culti- 
vate them as a means to an end. A festival that revealed masterpieces, 
some of them little known, would eventually have a more lasting and 
deeper influence on the community, and command of it a greater 
loyalty, than a festival which just went on parading fashionable 
talent. 

I know the box-office argument would be used again and again, 
but we do not have festivals to enrich the retail merchants; rather, to 
enrich the culture of the community. There is no point in planning a 
festival just to keep a festival going. It must give our existence a turn, 
a meaning, a dimension that it cannot otherwise have, something 
more than dressing up for occasions, soirées on the lawn and other 
pleasantries, including winter celebrity concerts. Even Francis Bacon, 
no great admirer of ‘Maskes and Triumphs’, did at least lay down 
the good rule that ‘it is better, they should be Graced with Elegancy, 
then Daubed with cost’. 


The Square 


FOR MARION SCOTT 


If you walked through the city you would come to a square; 
Here the angel Heartbreak folds his wings. 

Fishes have drowned in its aqueous air 

And in its submerged light all colours fade. 

The angel reclines in the centre alone. 

Subject of the piscine windows’ gaze. 

For a drought lies behind those impervious eyes 

Though from their panes the reflected sun has gone. 


It is here, it was then death was hunted down. 

Though you look all night you shall never come so near 
In the comic flesh and tragic bone 

As you might in the afternoon in the midst of this square 
To touching on dying as sharp as a knife. 

For this is the city’s and the dead heart's centre. 

The hour was ultimate, infinite winter. 


Here boredom dies of boredom, grief of grief. 


Language of logic and nature of grace 

Are mortal. Only vacua endure. 

Each moment of its own disease 

Shall perish and shall breathe this air no more. 
As seconds die time too may cease 

Behind those lids like curtains half-way drawn, 
From the square of the self the angel have flown 
And absence be the genius of the place. 


This air is a liquor where fishes succumb 

To what in fact should be their element. 

This square is a circle whose boundaries frame 

All that of the self is permanent. 

If you walked through the circle you would come to a square 
Suspicious as an undiscovered tomb, 

Without a purpose or a name, 

And, save for the angel of contrition, bare. 


Daryt Hine 
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Three Villanelles 


A Secret Cancer 


This year the fly upon the looking glass, 
Next year the spider’s web around the heart. 
Some say sometime, some say never, it will pass. 


It does not speak. In vain is my alas: 
Those fondest of farewells do not depart. 
This year the fly upon the looking glass. 


I saw it from afar without a glass; 
Without my will it dwells within my heart. 
Some say sometime, some say never, it will pass. 


A tiny spot within the body’s mass, 
It feeds on me, of whom it forms a part. 


This year the fly upon the looking glass. 


Then shelter me from dreams that come to pass 
Within your arms, where all the nightmares start. 
Some say sometime, some say never, it will pass. 


Dissemble, then, for nothing can surpass 
The flawless, self-regarding gaze of art. 
This year the fly upon the looking glass. 


Some say sometime, some say never, it will pass. 


THREE VILLANELLES 


The Black Swan 


Confused between the water and the air, 
At home in either image of the lake, 


The bird is dark although her kind is fair, 


A double although doubles have nowhere 
To keep their bodies when their dreamers wake 
Confused between the water and the air. 


Her own shadow, sleep, and, best, her own affair: 
What she seems and not what others make, 
The bird is dark although her kind is fair. 


The unavoidable guilt that lovers share 
Who most desire to give and always take, 
Confused between the water and the air, 


Is not the swan’s, repeated in her stare, 
Who gives herself and marries her mistake. 


The bird is dark although her kind is fair. 


Save her mirror nothing else is there: 
Eternal love's reflected feathers shake 
Confused between the water and the air. 
The bird is dark although her kind is fair. 
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Under the Hill 


The gates fly open with a pretty sound, 
Nor offer opposition to the knight. 
A sensual world, remote, extinct, is found. 


In walls that like lascivious thorns surround 
The exquisite lewdness of the svbarite, 


The gates fly open with a pretty sound. 


Where venery goes hunting like a hound, 
And all the many mouths of pleasure bite, 
A sensual world, remote, extinct, is found. 


The passionate pilgrim strayed beneath the ground 
Meets only death, until, to his delight, 
The gates fly open with a pretty sound. 


In Venus’ clutches under Venus’ mound 
He whiles away the long venereal night. 
A sensual world, remote, extinct, is found. 


The single function on which Venus frowned 
Was birth; and, maybe, life has proved her right. 
The gates fly open with a pretty sound. 


A sensual world, remote, extinct, is found. 





W. E. COLLIN 


Andre Langevin 
and the Problem of Suffering 


Nothing short of a drama of absolutes can satisfy the aesthetic de- 
mands of young French-Canadian novelists today. Whatever there is 
in their art that reminds us of heroes like Julien Sorel, Don Quixote, 
Prometheus, and Job is there by virtue of a vision of absolutes: the 
divine ideal and the putrid real. 

This is particularly true of Roger Lemelin and André Langevin 
who, in certain other regards, are miles apart. Lemelin entertains us 
with a smiling irony; Langevin’s irony is sulky and deep, at times 
unbearably oppressive. If we come from Lemelin to Langevin we 
enter a subterranean world, a world in which the action is below 
the reaches of the rational mind; we are enmeshed in a web of subtle 
feelings that inhabit the consciences of men locked up behind high 
walls. In this world there is constantly raging a battle between 
absolutes: darkness and light, life and death, being and not-being. 
Everything is lost or won. There is no compromise. It is a desperate 
game in which life itself is at stake. 


Langevin’s dramatic thought begins with a vision of an ideal man. 
But it has this distinction: it is the vision of an ideal father seen 
through the eyes of a boy who has been raised in an orphanage. 
Essentially, it is the vision of a good father that a lonely and sensitive 
child can be proud of although he may not have seen him. The 

André Langevin, who was born in Montreal in 1927, has published three 
novels: Evadé de la nuit (1951), Poussiére sur la ville (1953), an English 
translation of which has appeared under the title of Dust over the City 


(Ryerson), and Le temps des hommes (1956). He is also the author of short 


stories and of two dramatic pieces, Une nuit d'amour (1954) and L’oeil du 
peuple (1957). 
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principal male characters in Langevin’s fictions—Jean Cherteffe, Gros 
Louis, Pierre Dupas—are all orphans. This is where Jean Cherteffe 
lived as a boy: 


The long walls of the orphanage, squatting in the hollow of a valley 
which spreads out into a vast plain further on, towards the east, but 
which narrows abruptly at this spot, moan Ne In this sort of 
funnel storms develop a prodigious violence. The wind, concentrated on 
the three sides of the semi-circle, exhausts itself in the struggle against 
the resistance of the high walls. 

The imagery of high walls that moan and violent winds that 
exhaust themselves in a struggle against them introduces us to a 
world of anguish where the soul suffers from a realization of the 
impossibility of relief. 

The orphanage is a type-image, of which seminary, prison, and 
cage are notable varieties, each capable of expressing new shades of 
the orphan’s feelings. It also furnishes Langevin with a military 
vocabulary of defence, protection, and, negatively—this is even more 
important—deprivation. The orphan, like the beleaguered soldier, 
has a dread of being left without provisions. This and the fear of 
being exposed to the enemy are the most exquisite fears that ravage 
the heart of the orphan. At least, these words are the two that 
Langevin uses most frequently in his references to the condition of a 
man’s conscience. He speaks of a kind of sadness not as ‘helpless'— 
which is a commonplace—but as ‘destitute’, ‘unprovided for’; as a 
sailor might say ‘adrift’ or ‘derelict’. He says of Pierre Dupas: ‘He had 
left the secure and ancient shelter, the walls of the seminary, and set 
his foot in the exposed, destitute world of men.’ In that world man 
has a task: to make provision for his life. 

What an orphan misses most is a mother’s tenderness. Christmas 
in the orphanage is a promise of tenderness. 

The nuns look as though they had been emptied of their opacity and 

nothing remained but a vague, unnatural tenderness. 

Unnatural because a religious mother is not a natural mother. 

The orphans are shown a cradle containing an infant and, beside 
it, a father and a mother. 

The painted smile of the Virgin receives the homage of a hundred flesh- 

and-blood smiles of living children who open their mouths as though 


to drink in a little of the sweetness, the calm, the beauty of that woman 
who does not resemble the women they know. 
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Indeed, as they look at the créche and at the nuns the children 
realize the truth of their situation: they are without a mother’s ten- 
derness, the human feeling that is nearest to divine love. So that 

the birth of a child, among the straw of a stable, a child between a 

father and a mother, wounds these motherless children as the saddest 

event that could possibly happen. 
The tableau of ideal tenderness does not make the orphan shout 
alleluia; it fills him with poignant longing for an absent mother. As 
for the orphan’s father, where and what is he? 

‘If you have a father pray that St Joseph and Mary will preserve him,’ 

said the chaplain. 
|f you have a father.’ What must the child in the orphanage think 
of the father who has put him behind high walls that moan the lack 
of the most elementary human feelings? To ask St Joseph to preserve 
such a father must seem to orphan children like praying for a per- 
petuation of diabolical injustice. 

When the nun was distributing the Christmas presents she came 
toone addressed to Jean from his Aunt Marguerite, but, as Jean could 
not read, she said it was from his father. As he took it, Jean broke 
into sobs and hid his face in his hands. The realization that it was 
all a mockery rolled over him like a cold wave and shook his whole 
being. The boy was ‘reduced’, as we say, to sobs and tears, ashamed 
of his very being. 

The meeting of the ideal and the real is, for the orphan, a shock- 
ing farce, a mockery of his finest feelings, a reduction of his self- 
value, his dignity, to nothing. This farce is played twice in Evadé de 
la nuit. 

Claude Benoit was a boy of ten. He was removed from an orphan- 
age to a hospital where he lay dying of consumption. His father, 
Roger Benoit, had once been a poet. He conceived the notion that 
the world was hostile. He refused life, took to alcohol, lost his crea- 
tive power and dignity, shuffled off parental responsibility and, 
finally, committed suicide. Jean Cherteffe pressed Benoit to go and 
see his boy in the hospital. Jean was experimenting. As he watched 
the boy and his father meet he saw himself and his own father. 

The child was staring at them. He did not stir, did not say a word, 


in no way indicated that he knew the unsteady, pitiful man standing 
before him. 
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A nun broke the silence. 

‘You are Claude’s father, of course. All right, my child. Greet your 
father.’ 

The little fellow pouted, as if to prevent himself from weeping at al] 
costs. With a gentle voice he said: ‘Yes. It’s my father.’ 

Jean had to make an effort to be childlike. 

‘Your father asked me to come with him because he is not well. He 
can hardly go out at night alone.’ 

The lucidity that he read in Claude’s eyes chilled him. How can you 
make a slight indisposition an excuse when you are speaking to a child 
who is being eaten by a mortal sickness and who seems to be so well 
= of his father’s indignity? Benoit emerged from a deep reverie and 
said: 

‘My dear boy, I have neglected you a little, but I'll come to see you 
more frequently. I'll bring you some candies. You'll get better.’ 

The poor lad’s yom suddenly rolled over. He pinched his lips; his 
chin trembled; he burst into a long, convulsive sob which expressed 
such exquisite, naked suffering that your compassion could not stand 
the sight of it. His head hidden in his knees, little Claude wept so 
violently that he seemed to be coughing. His back shook with lon 
jerks. Nothing more could be said and no hand could have reach 
him in the abyss where he was struggling all alone. 


Claude died. Shock helped disease to kill the boy. 

The meeting demonstrates the precocity of the orphan. His eye is 
lucid. He can see through an impostor. He is more intelligent, pos 
sesses more knowledge of life, than his years warrant. He is more 
like an adult than a child. Fighting in vain for life, he is lonely 
beyond the reach of human aid. This clairvoyance, this knowledge, 
and this loneliness are vital qualities that are born of the pain of 
disillusion, acquired at the cost of a broken idol. 

As he watched Claude’s reactions, Jean Cherteffe saw himself, for 
his own situation was identical with Claude’s. But the account of 
Jean’s meeting with his own father is more fruitful in vital revela 
tions. The shattering effects of the fall from the ideal to the real are 
described personally, by Jean himself, in answer to Micheline’s 
question: ‘Have you ever loved anyone?’ Jean replied: 

‘Yes. For twenty years I loved a being, half-real, half-fictitious. As a 
child he occupied my dreams exclusively and took the place of God the 
Father. Later, he was the promise of a meeting which would idealize 
my life. That promise has been fulfilled. But the change in the course 
of my existence fairly well resembles the change which drives a young 
wife to throw herself out of a hotel window and spill her first mother’s 
blood on the sidewalk. You can guess that the object of this love was 
not a woman. He is dead. He revealed to me the mockery of a rotten 


god 
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‘You are too absolute,’ was Micheline’s comment. 

Comparing the father he had been taught to worship with the 
father he saw in the coffin, Jean was stricken with disgust. He saw 
the face of a drunkard, prematurely aged. It bore the expression of 
‘unquenchable rancour’. Like Claude, he could not recognize this 
man as his father. He called him ‘the other’. His heart burst with 
revolt at the sight of this ‘mockery of a rotten god’. He was no child. 
He did not hide his head in his knees. He was a man. During the 
funeral service his mind was thumping: 


What blind stupidity is this that clothes with dignity, extends to the 
limits of the eternal and judges at the bar of the whole universe some- 
thing that is perishable and has perished, something that was frightfully 
limited in time and space, that brad no power at all, that committed no 
crime except the crime of realizing its impotence? Who can arrogate to 
himself the right to pronounce judgement on rottenness? Why does 
Heaven indulge in such convulsions over so destitute a sadness? 


A clairvoyant inspired by a vital revulsion, the orphan sees pairs of 
absolutely contradictory values, the everlasting and the perishable, 
divine spirit and corrupt matter, and produces a powerful critique of 
ecclesiastical pomp by exposing man’s rottenness under his divine 
mask. 

The making of portraits of ideal types and false types of men in 
society is another good use to which Langevin’s hero puts his extra- 
ordinary insight. In the Abbé Pottier we have a portrait of the ideal 


| priest, the ‘good shepherd’, seen through the eyes of an orphan. 


Dupas, an only son, had lost his father when he was two years old. To 
raise him his mother had used all manner of — including help 
from the priest. Then, ten years later, she disappeared. The Abbé 
Pottier oe then taken charge of the boy’s education. He had sent him 
to the seminary and for ten years had paid for his board, clothes, and 
books. An extremely gentle man, incapable of colouring his teaching 
with any rigorous discipline, for whom sin was a sort of exotic product. 
For twenty years he had been priest in a village of less than two hun- 
dred souls, employing in manual work all the moments he could snatch 
from church service and prayer. At the archbishop’s palace they thought 
he was rather simple, alk, ost. 

By being with him Pierre had come to love his profession. It was a 
case of a craftsman who was sure that his son would step into his shoes 


at the bench. 


The figure of this old priest, gentleness and simple honesty personi- 
fed, haunted Pierre’s nights in the bush. 
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At the other extreme stands the proud, the learned priest, the man 
of the law, Monseigneur Major. It was to him that Pierre applied to 
be relieved of his ministry. He was a doctor of canon law. He had 
spent twenty-five years in church administration and had lost his sou] 
somewhere along the road. Holiness, for him, meant finding money 
to build churches, provide for sacraments, masses, etc. What 
wounded Pierre most about this man was his insensitiveness to 
human suffering. Pierre told him of his change of heart when he 
stood at the bed-side of a dying boy and witnessed the anguish of a 
helpless, distraught mother. “The death of a child!’ exclaimed Mgr 
Major. ‘I never would have thought it. It’s a boy’s death that gets 
you into such a state!’ Pierre clenched his fists to repress his anger. 
How could this man speak so calmly about a mortal sadness? Pierre 
is the orphan under the aspect of sensitiveness to human suffering, 
It was sensitiveness that made him feel he was a man. Exquisite 
sensitiveness was the critical instrument with which he reduced a 
proud and callous dignitary of the church to human nullity. 

Gros Louis, chief of a gang of lumbermen, is the orphan idealized 
in his physical perfection. He spent his childhood in orphanages. He 
had no parents, no home; he had nothing, only his manliness. Robust, 
he stood six feet six, beautiful as a tree. ‘He thought and felt in slow 
waves.’ As Yolande saw him, ‘his hands were eloquent. He invaded 
her time. He resolved her problem of choice. He put an end to her 
disponibility.’ Gros Louis was the victim of a lesser man’s jealousy. 
This man was Laurier, Yolande’s husband. He was a sulky, resentful 
fellow. He could not stir her vital feelings, could not answer her 
deep call for life. ‘All his person declared his falseness. He always 
preferred to beat about the bush, to wait and see. He always avoided 
a frontal attack. He was a coward.’ He carried a Colt revolver he had 
got from an American soldier. Packed with bullets, it gave him the 
illusory feeling of being a match for six men. With it he shot a man 
he could not hope to rival in his wife’s affections. 

There is a small gallery of false Puritans: Judge Giraud, ‘Sister 
Justine, Arthur Prévost. The falseness of the judge is pointed up in 
clashes with his daughter, the incarnation of motherly tenderness, 
whom he identifies with the sin in his soul. He was furious, hysteri- 
cal; he writhed in convulsions because he knew that sin, like a 
cancer, had eaten into the very fabric of his life. He tried, pitifully, 
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menacingly, to get his daughter’s ear by throwing at her the story of 
his failure. 


Do you know who prevented me from reaching the highest posts in the 
legal profession? I'll tell you. Your mother. Your mother was a miserable 
sinner possessed of the devil. Your mother was an alcoholic. And I 
must ft that I’m terrified of finding your mother again in you. You 
have the same white skin, the same Aarne eyes, the same sensuous 


lips. 


To make it appear that he was casting the sin out of his life, he 
disowned his daughter and gave the home that should have been 
hers to a gang of hypocrites calling themselves The League of 
Decency. 

In a witty experiment called L’Oeil du peuple Langevin under- 
takes to cure these unnatural souls by examples from nature. It is the 
nature of birds to sing, flowers to be fragrant, bees to make honey, 
women to love. As she listens to these words ‘Sister’ Justine feels a 
thrill in her body, becomes a woman again, and commands her girls 
to throw away their veils and black uniforms and dance. Isabelle, for 
whom virtue is unbeautiful on the lips of Puritans, and Madeleine, 
the penitent in the red dress she has not worn for five years, are so 
seductive and aggressive that the office of the Purification Party, 
which resembled a cloister, becomes a palace of joy. 

In the clash between Prévost and young Dr Dubois, the rich 
merchant of Macklin emerges as the custodian of racial purity and 
exemplary behaviour. He incarnates the bourgeois virtue of pru- 
dence. Like the false priest in the same town, he cannot bear to have 
a free spirit anywhere in the vicinity. He has completely forgotten 
Christ’s words to the Puritans of his day when they spoke of adultery; 
he has never learned the first and last commandment: ‘Love ye one 
another.’ 

These Puritans serve Langevin’s purpose of presenting the gran- 
deur of man’s freedom as freedom from the idea of sin. The disrespect 
between Micheline and her father was mutual. She wanted nothing 
of him and nothing of his. She hardly heard what her father said. 
Her spirit was elsewhere. His death permitted her ‘to reach her own 
world again, a world without sin or stain, shared only with Jean’. 

These are the white and black men that Langevin moves about in 
his dangerous game of life and death. 
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The hero, then, as he leaves the orphanage, is provided with won. 
derful instruments, clairvoyance and sensitiveness, for constructin 
eloquent portraits and destructive ironies. Now let us look into the 
secret places of the hero’s conscience, for it is there that Langevin 
seeks for solutions of his problem of suffering. 

In his conscience Langevin’s orphan is exposed and destitute, 
Why? In his conscience he lives with a corpse, the body of a man he 
has killed. Claude Benoit in the hospital and Jean Cherteffe in the 
orphanage at Christmas sobbed and hid their faces because thei 


ideal father had been killed. Jean’s brother Marcel, a sergeant, ‘ 


strangled a girl during a military operation. Dr Dubois had many 
deaths on his conscience. Laurier shot Gros Louis, but endured the 
torture of a guilty conscience for only a short while. The strangest 
case of all is Pierre Dupas who, for ten years, lived estranged from the 
men he worked with in the bush, imprisoned in himself, because of 
the death on his conscience. 

What does it mean to have a death on your conscience? It means 
to suffer hallucinations; it means to be haunted so that you want to 
hide yourself and your sin and shame in the bush, in a house, ot 
under a mask. Marcel’s soldiers had a ‘frightened gleam in their eyes 
that renders them stupid and silent, slow, distracted, that suddenly 
sends them off into regions of themselves where it is impossible to 
meet them again’. From Marcel’s military experience Langevin draws 
out the psychological principle of his hero’s fall: ‘When they meet 
things that overpower them by their enormous grandeur, these men’ 
faces take on the appearance of defeated creatures.’ In their con 
sciences they are scared animals. Marcel could command them a 
long as he saw them as masks. After strangling the girl, he hada 
death on his conscience. It unnerved him. He could no longer 
command his men. He was exposed, marked for death. 

We are now in a position to appreciate the enormity of the task 
that faces the orphan as he steps into the human community and 
directs his energies towards freeing himself from the burden of this 
death in the hope of remaking his life. 

He has inherited a negative personality. He feels like a convict; 
he is destined to a mediocre existence; he is not in love with life; he 
has lost his self-assurance; he ‘seeks and cannot find himself’. We 
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learn more about his condition from the letter Jean wrote to Marcel 
informing him of their father’s death. ‘I have a predestined nature. 
You make your destiny.’ He credited Marcel with the power to make 
his life despite the sorry business of killing people. He was wrong 
but he glimpsed, by the example of his brother’s active life under a 
stern discipline, the possibility of remaking his own life despite the 
shock he had received on seeing his father dead in the coffin. 

This is the meaning of Jean’s relations with the poet Roger Benoit. 
The aim of the experiment with Benoit is to discover if Jean has 
the power to remake his own life. If he succeeds in remaking Benoit 
the alcoholic into the poet he used to be then he will be convinced 
that he can remake himself. Man did not come into the world 
ready-made like the animals, said Ortega y Gasset; he has a task to 
perform, the task of making himself. For Jean Cherteffe it seemed 
a titanic task. At the outset he invoked Prometheus, not in a spirit 
of defiance or pride but because he needed a cure for his mortal 
sickness. Like Benoit, Jean had swung in the direction of death, 
denial of life, killing his feelings so as to break their power over 
him, hiding himself away from the world. Benoit was thirty years 
old. It was ten years since he had published his book of poems. 
He was a creator then, a titan. Now he was a slave, with fear in 
his eye. But in this derelict, staggering along the street, Jean saw 
the creator, the ‘chosen’ of God. To redeem him was a game in 
which he was prepared to stake everything. To this man Jean 
Cherteffe said: ‘Get out of yourself. You are poisoning yourself. 
Hit that lamp and it will break. What other power are you waiting 
for? To overthrow the gods? But you are God. The world belongs to 
you. But instead of trampling it underfoot you load it on your 
shoulders.’ Jean struck him; but the shock treatment failed to restore 
the poet's creative powers. So the Promethean cure failed. Benoit 
said: ‘Between you and me the distance cannot be covered. Never 
have our orbits met.’ And for him it was the last word on the matter. 
For Langevin it opens a new perspective of vital experience: the 
problem of communication between souls burdened with death. 

To deal with this problem Langevin needed female characters. To 
see if he could throw off the burden of death he created a type of 
heroine who is all life, nothing but life, pure animal spirits. She is 
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distinguished by one special feature: her red hair. She reminds us of 
Appolinaire’s ‘pretty red head’, the spirit of ‘adventure’ in opposition 
to the moral spirit of ‘order’. 

At the Hotel de la Riviére Verte there are two sisters. The older, 
Marthe, is tall, slow, blackhaired. She is silently, secretly in love 
with Pierre Dupas, called ‘the priest’. Marthe is tenderness and 
domesticity, as her name implies. Yolande, two years younger, has 
large hips, short, strong legs and chestnut hair. She has been mar 
ried and caged up in the hotel for five years. She drinks two glasses 
of alcohol a day to create a flight from Laurier, her sullen and jealous 
husband. She uses cosmetics freely and compares herself in the 
mirror with girls in magazines and in the movies. She is seductive, 
uninhibited, no bad conscience. She dreams of handsome heroes, 
Gros Louis is her ideal man. She escapes with him for a brief 
moment. 

‘Strange, Gros Louis,’ she said. ‘I hardly know you. Where do you 
come from?’ 

‘Eh! Nowhere. Nowhere. From the orphanage. I was in an orphanage 
till I was fifteen.’ 

‘Where are you going when you finish your work in the bush?’ 

‘Anywhere. I’ll travel about.’ 

‘Where?’ 

T'll tell you some other time, pretty girl. We have to go.’ 

‘I don’t want to go back to the hotel. I won’t, Gros Louis. I’m 
frightened. Take me with you. I'll follow you anywhere. Take me.’ 

‘Come on now. Don’t be a baby.’ 

‘You'll come back?’ 

T'll come back, baby. Saturday or Sunday. It must be six o'clock.’ 

No, they had not been very far. All the unconscious hope that had 
made her give herself to him collided with the hour by the clock and 
things were just as they were before. She had staked her all and lost. 
Her hands were empty. She had awakened. She felt like crying, with 


anger, shame, despair. He had thought that she offered only a few 
minutes. She had offered her life. 


That is Yolande’s tragedy. Life in the hotel is business. The hotel 
is a cage in which the vital spirit exists in painful awareness that the 
distance between a human heart and a clock cannot be covered. 
In Macklin, a small town embalmed in white asbestos dust, there 
is a restaurant run by a Syrian, Kouri. It is frequented by hefty 
miners and a red-haired girl who stands their gaze with calm assur 
ance. She is married to a young doctor, Alain Dubois, who is just 
starting to practise in the town. Madeleine has vivid red hair. She 
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is absolute liberty, intensity of feeling, pure movement, unquench- 
able thirst for life. She has no moral sense, no idea of class dis- 
tinctions. She pays no heed to telephone bells. She carries her head 
high, suffers neither bond nor hindrance. She is vibrant, fearless, 
imprudent, ready to stake everything on the moment's thrill. Her 
eyes shine.. You cannot bend her to your liking; she will break first. 
She is not one of those who give up before they are satisfied. She 
is determined to get to the bottom of things, make reality espouse 
her dream. To Madeleine, home is a cage. Her husband cannot 
understand her infatuation for Kouri’s restaurant and the cinema. 
The relation between Madeleine and her husband is expressed as 
‘absence’, ‘escape’, ‘parallel lines’. Dubois is an ‘onlooker’. ‘I am not 
in the game. I look on from behind a glass partition which I shall 
never be able to break.’ At times Madeleine is withdrawn. She 
wanders about with a lost look in her eyes. She does not see her 
husband. Trance is the most effective way her vital spirit has of 
reaching its native plane when her body is trapped. It is pitiful to 
watch her husband try to seduce her, draw her out on to his plane of 
being, with the offer of a bracelet, the emblem of ethical fidelity. 
Madeleine gives it to her maid. 

In spirit, Madeleine is with Richard Hétu, a brawny fellow with 
shoulders like a lumberjack’s and a head like a film star’s. All the 
girls run after him. Dubois sees Madeleine and Hétu come out of 
the restaurant. He sobs like a child, feels like killing somebody. 
Coming home late in the evening, he finds Madeleine and Hétu 
sitting on the sofa. He retreats to his office and his whisky. 
Madeleine’s way of expressing the ineffable is to give herself. At 
Christmas she confesses to her husband: ‘I love him. I love him.’ His 
reaction is different from Laurier’s. Instead of claiming Madeleine 
in the name of the law and shooting Hétu, he reflects: ‘This 
quivering soul is not mine any more. We cannot go on trying to 
make our parallel lines meet. I claim no right to her. All I want is 
to console her; to snatch her from divine injustice.’ He knew that 
she was as good as dead in the eyes of the community. 

Madeleine’s affair with Hétu created a scandal in the town. The 
priest called her a ‘proud woman’ and found a more respectable 
spouse for Hétu. Madeleine held her head high. She announced that 
she was taking the train home to see her mother. But she directed 
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the taxi to Hétu’s place. After a word with the betrayer, she shot 
him with a revolver she took from a drawer at Kouri’s. Then she 
shot herself. It was the sort of decisive act she had seen movie heroes 
commit in desperate circumstances. 

The verdict was ‘mental alienation’. But, as Dubois recognized, 
Madeleine had been alienated since she was born. She :is a spirit. 
There is no possibility of communication between Madeleine and 
the false Puritans of Macklin, no possible relation between a vital 
flame and an embalmed body. 

Dr Dubois wanted to snatch Madeleine from divine injustice. The 
idea of the injustice of human suffering preyed on his mind as he 
went on fighting a constant battle against death in the hospital. He 
challenged old Doctor Lafleur who had known the people for forty 
years. 

‘Do you believe in God’s justice?’ 

‘Why do you ask that?’ 

‘Because I do not believe in a justice that strikes the blows itself and 
slays the innocent. What is your attitude? How do you accept that?’ 

‘At the bedside of a sick person I never accept. I fight. I fight in 
life, too; every time it is possible. I am always beaten. But I shall con- 
tinue till I die. My faith does not prevent me from loving men enough 
to want to snatch them from what you consider is God's injustice when- 


ever I can. You see, there are two of us to fight against Him. There is 
no other solution but to do our duty as men. 


Dubois won his point. Medical experience defined man’s task as that 
of a fighter in the ranks of men engaged in a combat against divine 
injustice. The Promethean spirit was asserting itself again. ‘I havea 
fine job,’ said Dr Dubois. ‘I will continue my battle. Me and God. 
We have not had it out yet. Perhaps we have the same arms: love 
and pity. But I shall fight in the ranks of men.’ 

Another thought emerges at this point: the thought of brotherhood 
under the sign of man’s revolt against divine injustice. It is developed 
in the figure of Pierre Dupas. 

At the bed-side of the dying boy, Pierre Dupas felt that something 
had broken inside himself. 


A glass bell had been shattered and he had seen, in a blazing light, as 
a blade piercing his body, human suffering humiliated. The idea of 
returning behind that glass partition where nothing could happen to 
him, where he would never be responsible for the bread in a child’s 
mouth or the happiness of a wife; where the death of a child would 
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never be a tearing of the flesh, a cruel mockery of child-bearing . . . 
he now felt an imperative need to smash it. To change direction. To 
go to God by way of men. 


That is the way Dubois would have talked if he had been a priest. 
Pierre Dupas left the seminary resolved to start life again in all 
humility, on a footing with the humblest of men. To them he dedi- 
cated himself. ‘I give up loving you from the other side of the wall. 
] join you, stripped of all that made me different, because it is in 
your bodies that you suffer, because it is in this world, to which I 
did not belong, that you are alone, exposed to all manner of ills, to 
suffering that is immeasurable, so unillumined by anything.’ 

How is it, then, that for ten years Pierre Dupas lived as a stranger 
in the dark world of innocent suffering which he felt to the quick? 
What did he do during all those years in the bush? One night, out- 
side the cabin, Laurier got him to talk. ‘Whom have you killed?’ 
Laurier asked, taking it for granted that Dupas was hiding from the 
law. And Dupas told him his story, calling himself a betrayer, a 
coward. At the bedside of the dying boy he had betrayed God and 
as a consequence of this slaying of God in his soul he had lived in 
himself, alone, for ten years a stranger to the other workers who only 
knew him as a good fellow who would do their chores and loan 
them money. He said: 


‘All men bear the stain of original sin, even children. God became 
man and suffered death to redeem all men, the boy too. The child’s 
suffering participates also in the redemption. . . . Do you not see what 
I did? I denied the redemption. I said to God: “This child’s suffering is 
to no purpose. He is pure and you torture him without reason. I do 
not believe in the redemption. I believe in injustice. Cure him.” I chose 
the child in preference to God. But a priest cannot do that. A priest 
gives himself to God unreservedly, for eternity. I took myself back and 
gave myself to the child. My duty was to offer his suffering to God. I 
tefused to do that. I have betrayed God.’ 

‘It is a greater sin than killing a man,’ said Laurier. 

‘It is a sin against God. The greatest of all. It is putting yourself in 
His place, curing in His place, eciding for Him between the just and 
the unjust.’ 

Laurier was surprised to discover that a man like a priest could be 
worse than he himself could ever be. 


The Dupas who is talking here is not the strong Pierre Dupas who 
left the seminary ten years before to join men and suffer and fight 
with them. This is a priest with a bad conscience: the conviction 
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that he is false to his God and his faith. Dupas turns out to be a 
weaker man than Dubois. He has fallen from the plane of Dubois 
to the plane of Laurier. He has lost the Promethean vision and 
become a Cain, hiding his head and fleeing from God’s wrath. 

What comes to the surface at the end of the Dupas experiment 
in communication is not exquisite sensitiveness to human suffering 
but a solution in the form of a doctrine of fraternity. Laurier expressed 
it in his familiar language: 

At bottom you are a man like me, on the same side as I am. You see, 

in the bush the two of us, two fugitives, we can understand each other. 

The two of us together, we'll pull through all right. 

The words are a repetition of old Doctor Lafleur’s ‘You see, there 
are two of us’, but they lack the nobility of the old doctor's conception 
of man’s duty to ‘fight against Him’. Dupas and Laurier are criminals 
fleeing through the forest in a blizzard, carrying their burden of guilt, 
huddling together for warmth, ‘soul against soul, bound one to the 
other under the sign of crime’. 

If, as Mgr Paquet said, French-Canadian man is by vocation a 
priest, there will always arise sensitive souls like Saint-Denys- 
Garneau, Robert Elie, and André Langevin, literary thinkers if not 
reformers, who will go on creating tragic thought with such impos 
sible ideas as ‘innocent flesh’ and ‘fraternity in crime’. 

There is another experiment in communication which, for me, 
has a greater tragic beauty than all the others. It is communication 
by way of divine love. 

In a moment of depression, more dispirited than ever because of 
the failure of his Promethean experiment with Roger Benoit which 
proved that he could not possibly make himself into a man of power 
and dignity, Jean Cherteffe met Micheline. She was tall, slim, 
haughty and cold, Jean thought, one of the idle rich who occupy 
their leisure in ‘good works’. But Jean gradually overcame his sur 
liness, mistrust, and resentment as he continued to meet her and she, 
in time, became for him the incarnation of that divine tenderness 
he had seen in the divine mother during the Christmas celebrations 
in the orphanage. It was her self-effacing, gratuitous love that broke 
down his defences and convinced him of the possibility that such 
a being could exist. At one point he says to Micheline: ‘What I have 
lived with you transcends my dreams. You have taught me life, life 
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of the heart, for which nothing is ugly, for which sin does not exist.’ 
It was to this plane of beautiful, sinless love that Micheline’s divine 
tenderness raised Jean Cherteffe. On that plane their orbits met, 
distance between their souls was annihilated and they lived united, 
in purity and harmony, beyond the idea of ethical law and the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy of values. 

The story of Jean and Micheline was called, by its author, ‘escape 
from night’. No doubt he was thinking of the great mystics who have 
described man’s soul, emptied of darkness, uniting with the divine 
soul under the power of the living flame of love. As a piece of 
mystical writing the ultimate moment of the story is unrivalled in 
our literature. 

Judge Giraud, the false Puritan who could not see a vital spirit, 
a living flame of love or tenderness for the sin that was eating his 
sul, disinherited his daughter, drove her out of her home. So Jean 
and Micheline went to a cabin in the woods. Winter came. Micheline 
had to go to a hospital to have her baby. Jean wanted to give her a 
ring. He would find it much easier then to answer the nun’s ques- 
tions. But Micheline refused it. And there, worn out with the 
struggle, but radiant, Micheline died. It was a different Jean that 
looked at her on her death-bed from the Jean that looked at his 
father’s body in the coffin. 


He walked over to her bed. Her waxy face was resting calm and serene, 
emptied of all suffering. He looked at her ecstatically, comforted, at 
ce. He bent over and kissed her forehead. There was no shiver in 
ie closed eyelids. . . . What business had they to come between 
them, now that all was finished, now that Micheline was immeasurably 
tified, could neither give nor receive? She was his. He could kee 
- . . » Micheline dwelled in him, one with him as she had pte 


to be. So intimately bound that he had nothing more to convey to her, 
for she knew everything. 


As he made his way back to the cabin, Jean trudged knee deep in 
the snow until he fell exhausted. 


Then he imagined he was swimming in milk and at each forward 
thrust he had to split a stouter wall. He gave up the struggle and the 
milk filled his mouth and froze his veins. His limbs became heavy and 
he slid. Darkness was abolished. He became luminous. Micheline’s 
skin covered him all over, her mouth froze his and her sweet, pacif ing 
voice called to him from afar, very far away. Sweetness killed him. 
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Out of a dark world of exquisite suffering, discord, and alienation, 
Langevin raises his lovers to a world of ‘transfigured music, impos 
sible to identify’. 

Inevitably we associate Langevin’s tragic thought with European 
existentialism; his language with that of French writers from Gide 
and Malraux to Sartre and Camus. But he took those ideas and 
expressions as he took the American elements—bars, taverns, Westem 
films, gangsters, revolvers, Hollywood stars—, brought them into the 





service of Canadian experience and invested them with new meaning. | 


His thought is born of anguish, fear, despair, resignation, a sense of 
absurdity, futility, nothingness, the pain of choosing, the impossibility 
of communication, the task of making one’s life under the burden 
of a mortal weariness. This is the stuff of life as he sees it; vital, tragic 
experience so shaped by the power of his genius that it stands out 
as a powerful criticism of the society in which he was raised. Philoso 
phers may view his work as a drama of essence and existence. Literary 
men will see in it a skilful, imaginative exploitation of the resources 
of a single type-image with which he has developed a whole new 
gamut of lived experiences and enriched and deepened a drama that 
is authentically French-Canadian: the tragedy of man’s spirit, bur 
dened with guilt, trying in vain to reach the full stature of its 
grandeur. 

Lemelin, too, has lived through this tragedy. But Lemelin’s an 
was built around a weak hero who fell back into the arms of his 
mother church and resigned himself to the splendour of mediocrity 
because he was unable to enter and dwell in the transcendent splen- 
dour of love. Langevin is determined to make his vision real. Splen- 
dour, for him, is a struggle wherein the spirit of man, armed with a 
quivering sensitiveness to human suffering, contends against hy 
pocrisy, falseness, and injustice apparelled in holy names. What 


sustains him is a thirst for life, a will to possess life, abundantly, and | 
a vision of the transfiguration of life by divine love. “Love ye one | 


another’ is the sanctified, age-old word that expresses the essence of 
Christian life. It is the purest and most tragic of all ironies that it 
should sound so foreign, so distant in the Christian world today. 
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The Bird 


Also my love was like a bird. It sang 
Within my veins an endless song that rang 
My bones in harmony, whose fast vibration 
Sent me into a nightmare of concussion. 


I could not flee that love nor stop my ears. 
The bird exploded into song: the worse 
For me. Sight so failed in that melody 
The end of music seemed, at best, to die. 


Trees, ferns, flowers everywhere wilted. 

Glass and stone alike melted. 

As in my ears, that bird in heart and mind 
Whistled. I sought out the warmth of your hand. 


That music slowed, and stopped. Now, ever, 

I think of it, and you, my never-lover. 

That infinite song has left me quiet, like 

The bird that flies the hand and does not look back. 


Errot PrircHarD 
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Eagle 


What do you mean by an eagle? 
Skull and beak white on the ground, 
Feathers loose in the wind, 

The high flier storm-struck, 

The strong turned feeble, 

The twist of luck. 


What do you mean by wings? 
Pinions. Down the endless black 
Corridors of storm, by luck 
Surprised, poor golden birds 
Descend together. Wrongs 
Before the closed eyelids. 


What do you mean by a curse? 
The bird bursting with dawn, 
The plight I had not seen, 
The stricken eagle who turns 
Towards me. Even worse, 
What he cries as he burns. 


Errow Prircwarp 








.RD 


The Kite 


As sleek and sure as a kite 

Her image flies 

Above the furrowed, parched earth. 
That body in flight 

Undulates like the trees. 

That woman loved death. 


Like a kite, had she but known 

The wind was a beast, flesh 

Had lain in the furrowed, parched ground; 
Gently she would have gone, 

All for the sake of a wish 

Into the sky’s dark. One sound 


Envelops all, now; she died 
In rage, crying she fell. 

Not as when the winds twist 
Paper; who fell in pride 

I Jove; who would not heal, 
In darkness held nor kissed. 


Errou PrircHarp 
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DOUGLAS GRANT 


Zhivago and the Law 


I do not think it is any longer possible to review Dr. Zhivago. The 
novel has become a political rather than a literary issue, one of the 
most vicious of our time, and opinion as to its merits divides along 
party lines. If you are critical of Pasternak’s achievement you may 
find yourself drawn unwittingly into association with that charmer 
David Zaslavsky (and surely the greatest mistake the Soviet propa 
gandists made was not to smother his voice on the first syllable?), 
but if in your instinctive desire to escape from him you recoil too 
far you may inadvertently ally yourself with the unsavoury on the 
other side. I suppose there is neutral ground somewhere between 
the two and it may be worth trying to escape to it as a temporary 
refuge from the noise of the extremes’ contention. 

I read Dr. Zhivago without waiting for a review copy to arrive and 
I imagine my reasons were those of the many other people who 
placed advance orders for the book before the controversy was 
loosed. We can call ourselves the true reading public, interested in 
literature for its own sake, whatever our political convictions may 
happen to be; and among the gods of our idolatry are the nineteenth- 
century Russian novelists. The only shadow that falls occasionally 
across our appreciation of those masters—of Gogol and Tolstoy, of 
Dostoyevsky, Goncharov and Turgenev—is cast by our general in- 
ability to read them in the original. When rumour had it that 
Pasternak had written a novel on the great, the epic theme of the 
Bolshevik Revolution, we sprang to welcome him, hoping agains 
hope to find in him the nineteenth-century tradition revived and 
ready with comparisons drawn from our favourites to test his achieve 
ment. 
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The remarkable thing is that we should have responded to the 
name of Pasternak. What did we honestly know about him a year 
ago when rumours of his novel began to reach us? We knew of him 
as a lyric poet, no longer young, and we may have read one or two 
of his poems in poor translations; and yet we were aware of him as 
a power. The only encouragement we can draw as readers from this 
whole miserable business—leaving the novel itself to one side for the 
moment—is the reassurance that even in our world, muffled in hate 
and ignorance as it is, genius can still strike across political frontiers 
and the barrier of languages to touch the intelligence we hold in 
common with our kind everywhere. The republic of letters is still 
a fact. 

I cannot find that we had any interest in the forthcoming novel 
as a possible political tract. Or must I qualify this remark in order 
to avoid making us appear politically naive? If we had any expecta- 
tion other than the literary, it was that Pasternak might make com- 
prehensible to us one of the greatest upheavals history can show. 
We have not grown quite stupefied with propaganda. The com- 
munist apologists may trumpet the Revolution as the necessary, and 
necessarily bloody, preliminary to the Millenium, and our own 
self-constituted censors—the professional anti-reds: the ‘Sir Oracles’ — 
may denounce it with equal violence as a rehearsal for Armageddon, 
but as the reading public, we have sufficient common-sense and 
experience—drawn in part from our study of the nineteenth-century 
Russian novel—to come to our own conclusions. We are anxious to 
learn the truth and we anticipated that Pasternak’s genius would go 
far to uncovering it for us. 

And no sooner had we read the novel than confusion broke loose. 
Since then we have quailed before the blast, full of pity for Pasternak, 
full of horror at his traducers, and full of shame for his opportune 
panegyrists. If we now contemplate the novel with some distaste 
it is because we can no longer pick it up without thinking of the 
baseness it has occasioned. 

But let me try, however idly, to view Dr. Zhivago in what remains 
of our earlier spirit. It is firmly rooted in the nineteenth-century 
tradition, but it is not a second War and Peace. As it traces the 
fortunes of Yury Zhivago through the Revolution and its aftermath 
it occasionally reaches epic proportions—in particular, there is an 
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account of a train journey from Moscow to Siberia and a description 
of a forest-encampment of Bolshevik partisans which will not be 
forgotten—but as a whole it lacks the historical vision and the struc. 
tural balance of War and Peace. And in subtlety of characterization 
it cannot be compared to Dostoyevsky. Zhivago’s character is labyrin- 
thine but we do not move down its corridors with the excitement and 
trepidation that we feel when we begin under Dostoyevsky’s devious 
but sure guidance a further exploration of the recesses of the human 
personality. Turgenev? But why go on: Pasternak belongs to the 
tradition but he is seated on a height below the summits occupied 
by the masters. 

And yet we are not disappointed. The theme is great. Yury 
Zhivago, the poet and physician, the man of imagination and in. 
tegrity caught up in the mills of history, asserts the right and the 
capacity of the individual to survive in spite of all determinations 
against him; and if he appears to fail at the end when he reaches the 
necessary limits of his resistance, he really triumphs and survives 
through his poetry. Zhivago’s poetry is printed in an appendix and 
is his justification. 

I said earlier that we expected Pasternak to help us to discover the 
truth about the Revolution. I think now that we expected too much. 
Of course, he has shown us more than we knew before, and his 
revelations have brought down officialdom on his head; but he stands 
too close to the period to consider it in the fine detached manner 
of a Tolstoy. As he describes those times he lives his life over again 
and the confusion he then felt revives to disturb his vision. Does he 
come out against communism? We are being told so, angrily or 
jubilantly, as we turn our ear. I doubt it. Or if he does, he exactly 
compensates for it by being uncompromisingly against the order the 
Bolsheviks displaced. He is neither for nor against any system. He 
accepts history as one must and shows us how necessity grinds down 
all resistance to its will—not quite: faith, love and poetry—Dr. 
Zhivago, in a word—survive because they, unlike either the Party 
or its opponents, are free of time. Or so I read the book. And as | 
think about it I wonder if it is fair to rate it below the works of the 
nineteenth-century masters. Is the translation at fault? It is cer 
tainly poor. Pasternak is a poet first; poetry is untranslatable. Are his 
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apparent weaknesses his translators’ failures in rendering his poetic 
prose? 

Translators: there are excellent translators to hand. Roger Vail- 
land’s The Law has been wonderfully rendered by Peter Wiles. The 
Law offers an alternative to the nineteenth-century Russian novel to 
judge Dr. Zhivago by. As we read it we cannot help smiling at the 
modern critics. There they go, spinning myths and symbols, arche- 
types and images up in the air for all the world as though they were 
adepts in the fine art of juggling; but look at Vailland and see what 
a master can do. The critics now appear no more competent than a 
schoolboy practising in the backyard with a couple of balls. The Law 
is a brilliant display of modern, professional virtuosity, employing 
every trick the critics have conspired to applaud, and compared to it 
Dr. Zhivago is a clumsy, antiquated piece of work—old-fashioned, 
too, in its conception of love. Pasternak should really put himself out 
to Vailland to be schooled. But we ask ourselves as we marvel at 
Vailland’s juggling, not ‘why has he done that?’ but ‘how did he do 
it?’ He is only an entertainer. We reverse the questions as we read 
Pasternak and the reversal points to the world of difference lying 
between the two—between the novel as practised today in the West 
and the novel as Pasternak has been forced to conceive it. Pasternak 
must belong with the nineteenth-century masters; he cannot be 
placed with our contemporary jugglers, whose view of life is that of 
vaudeville. 


Boris Pasternak. Dr. Zurvaco. Collins. 510 pp. $4.50. 
Roger Vailland. THe Law. McClelland and Stewart (Knopf). 314 
pp: $4.50. 


ROBERT WEAVER 

Monkey on our Backs 

A baker's dozen Canadian books ought to be enough to intimidate 
any reviewer, and | don’t mind admitting that they intimidate me. 


In this group are two anthologies, a survey of the arts in Canada, 
the eight titles in the New Canadian Library reprint series, and two 
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books of poetry from non-commercial publishers. A casual reader 
might even get the impression that more anthologies, critical studies, 
and reprints are now being published in this country than original 
works of fiction and poetry. Of course that isn’t the case, but the 
boom in such peripheral literary activities hasn’t always been accom- 
panied by a similar increase in creative writing. I think it’s doubtfy] 
if many more novels are published annually in Canada now than a 
dozen years ago, and I agree with Morley Callaghan that the short. 
story markets are as inadequate today as they were in the mid. 
twenties when he and Raymond Knister were looking for places to 
publish. 

The editing jobs go on and on until anyone with a professional 
interest in Canadian writing is in danger of beginning to act like a 
man taking dope. It’s easy to get the monkey on your back, and it’s 
tough as sin to kick the habit. I know because I've just finished 
editing an anthology and I already have its successors in mind. Yet 
the thirteen books I listed at the beginning of this review represent 
a lot of hard work, a good deal of dedication (neither the publishers 
nor the editors can have expected to make much money from them), 
and even a necessary stage in the building of a literature. It may bea 
minor literature still, it may be a minor literature always, but no-one 
can really prophesy about that. Anyway, the anthologies and the 
reprints and the critical studies—as well as theatres for actors to work 
in, audiences for pianists and singers, galleries to show all the war 
ring schools of painters, and even magazines like this one—do some 
thing to create an atmosphere in which writers and other artists are 
at least able to breathe. Today there is no lack of energy and good 
will where most of the arts in Canada are concerned; what’s needed 
now is more discrimination; and that’s not an easy quality to sustain 
in this small country. 

To begin with the anthologies. Cavalcade of the North is an 
unhappy book because it seems to have been planned with the best 
intentions. Most anthologies of Canadian writing are published in 
this country, or for readers in England and Canada; Cavalcade of the 
North, with all the promotional know-how of Doubleday at its back, 
was plainly designed to introduce some of our writers to readers in 
the United States. It’s a book of 640 pages, and it includes two com- 
plete novels and twenty-four shorter pieces. One of the novels is 
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Barometer Rising, and that’s all right (though Barometer Rising has 
also just been published in the New Canadian Library, and I wonder 
if the day may come when Hugh MacLennan is going to feel as 
bitter about his first book as J. B. Priestley does about The Good 
Companions). The second novel in Cavalcade of the North might 
have been one by Robertson Davies or Ethel Wilson, or perhaps 
Morley Callaghan’s More Joy in Heaven, or a book by a young 
writer like Richler’s Son of a Smaller Hero. But the second novel 
turns out to be Jalna, a book that has already saturated the market in 
Canada, England, and the United States. The shorter pieces in 
Cavalcade of the North include a number of short stories and a 
strange grab-bag of non-fiction. There is no poetry in the book, 
although we have more good poets than we have good short-story 
writers. The tip-off on Cavalcade of the North is that it doesn’t 
include a single writer on whom the editor was taking a chance. 
Ralph Gustafson, on the other hand, in the little more than two 
hundred pages of his new Penguin Book of Canadian Verse, shows 
himself perhaps even more sympathetic to the new poets than 
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A. J. M. Smith. There have been poetry anthologies in this country 
—New Provinces, Unit of Five, Other Canadians—that had the 
special purpose of bringing a new and relatively unknown group of 
poets together in one place. This is something that Gustafson’s 
anthology could not be expected to do. But if its outlines are tradi- 
tional, it has the great virtue of avoiding poems like ‘David’ and ‘The 
Canadian Authors Meet’ that have been anthologized to death, it 
stresses poetry since 1920, and it has a model introduction, well 
written, modest and informative. I think that Mr Gustafson might 
have dropped a few poets altogether so that others might have been 
better represented, and if he could not include poems in French, he 
should have published some of the translations from French Canada 
that F. R. Scott has been making. But Mr Gustafson strays from the 
well-worn path of Canadian poetry and comes up with a poet—Eldon 
Grier—whose work I didn’t know, and who, I was relieved to dis- 
cover, doesn’t appear in A. J. M. Smith’s The Book of Canadian 
Poetry. To find a new Canadian poet of Mr Grier’s generation is a 
triumph these days. 

The Arts in Canada is an expensive, beautifully designed, and 
lushly illustrated survey of what has been happening in most of the 
arts since 1945. The book was designed by Leslie Smart, and he 
deserves praise for a handsome and intelligent job of book-making, 
Unfortunately some of the colour reproductions are disappointing, 
and the illustrations do not always have a very logical connection 
with the text; but I’m not sure that that is entirely a disadvantage, 
and at least the illustrations create an atmosphere of their own. There 
are two sections of the book—opera and industrial design—that are 
treated so skimpily that the reader is likely to wonder why they were 
included at all, and even to my non-visual soul the illustrations of 
industrial design look feeble and unimaginative. There is nothing in 
the book about newspapers and magazines, although radio, television, 
and the movies are all discussed. 

I wish that I didn’t have to say that almost the entire text of this 
handsome book seems to me disappointing and even infuriating. 
The Arts in Canada seems to have been planned as a kind of Year 
Book—except that the year has been stretched to mean the dozen 
years since 1945. It begins with an aggressive, nationalistic, and also _ 
curiously defensive introduction by the book’s editor, Malcolm Ross. 
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He quotes a letter he sent to the contributors, in which he wrote that 
‘we are anxious to produce a positive book. . . . It was further agreed 
that we should avoid, as far as possible, the simple historical survey 
and the mere parade of names and facts.’ 

And there’s the rub. Most of the contributors, trying to be ‘posi- 
tive’, came up with precisely what the editor had warned against: a 
parade of names and facts. The first essay in the book, by Robert 
Ayre on painting, includes the names of about sixty artists in a fairly 
brief survey. A tiny essay (three pages long) on ‘Creative Scholar- 
ship’ by F. E. L. Priestley lists almost forty writers and even more 
books. Among names mentioned are those of Charles N. Cochrane, 
Northrop Frye, Barker Fairley, Kathleen Coburn, and several others 
whose books are recognized abroad (not only in academic circles) as 
distinguished critical and intellectual works, but Mr Priestley finds 
no room among all the names to suggest what special qualities these 
Canadians have contributed to the general intellectual community. 
With all those trees cluttering up the landscape, who could hope to 
see the woods? The fact is that most of the contributors to The Arts 
in Canada have contented themselves with being journalists, report- 
ing what has gone on since 1945 and avoiding any original or chal- 
lenging or even plain cranky theses. 

There are some comments in Guy Glover's piece on movies in 
Canada that interested me, and there are one or two controversial 
ideas in Mavor Moore's article on radio and television. The one essay 
with a real point of view is Northrop Frye’s on Canadian poetry, and 
in this book it tastes like the first beer after the Ontario beer strike 
ended last summer. One reason that most of the essays lack a point of 
view is that they are written as though the arts in Canada exist in a 
vacuum. Yet one of the characteristics of the arts since 1945 is the 
way they have been crossing national boundaries. This postwar era 
has been a new age of translations; the West Indies novelists have 
arrived in London, French-Canadian painters in Paris, and Glenn 
Gould in Moscow. It’s a pity that some of the contributors to The 
Arts in Canada didn’t ask themselves what all this means to a country 
in our cultural situation. 

Another of Malcolm Ross’s editorial activities is the New Canadian 
Library, and with eight titles now published in the series we can 
begin to see what it may become. I think it’s a fine idea carried out 
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so far with taste and good sense. The books are reasonable in price, 
pleasantly designed but bold enough to show up on the newsstands 
(but surely the sketch of Gabrielle Roy on the front of The Tin 
Flute doesn’t do her justice?), and the series is discovering a new 
audience for books that did not always have a great many readers in 
their original, hard-cover editions. The first four titles in the series 
are supposed to have had a modest but comfortable sale in their first 
year, and as the series grows, we ought to have a Canadian example 
of each one help another. 

Similar series in the United States have the advantage that it’s 
fairly easy now to discover a consistent development in American 
writing from the eighteenth century to the present. In Canada it's 
a big jump from Thomas Haliburton to Charles Roberts’s animal 
stories and Stephen Leacock, and then to Morley Callaghan’s middle 
period or Sinclair Ross’s As For Me and My House. Some of the 
gaps may never be closed, but there is some sense of continuity after 
1920, and the New Canadian Library should help to strengthen what 
small tradition we do have. 

Some of the American reprint series have loaded their lists with 
deadly texts from the social sciences, and the New Canadian Library 
ought to be able to avoid that pitfall. But it might well include some 
historical studies: a book like William Kilbourn’s The Firebrand, 
for example, and either a single collection or a series of books to 
represent those other historians—F. H. Underhill, Donald Creighton, 
A. R. M. Lower, Hilda Neatby—who are among our most vigorous 
and readable writers. I suspect that the publisher and editor cannot 
yet decide whether the New Canadian Library should make a big 
pitch for buyers among undergraduate students in the universities. 
Most of the introductions seem to me too long and too detailed for 
other readers; Malcolm Ross’s introduction to Grove’s Over Prairie 
Trails and Robertson Davies on Leacock are about the right length 
and tone. The great virtue of the series may eventually be a sordid 
commercial one: if the books meet their cost, the New Canadian 
Library should in time include anthologies of poetry and short stories 
designed to introduce young writers to an audience they might other- 
wise spend years acquiring. The publisher is already planning to 
experiment this spring with a novella published for the first time ina 
format similar to the New Canadian Library. 
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Some young poets are published by the commercial publishers, but 
others turn to Jay Macpherson’s Emblem Books or the co-operative 
Contact Press. And there is now a new publisher of the same sort 
in Vancouver: Klanak Press, organized by the writers Alice and 
William McConnell. Contact has just published A Lattice for 
Momos by R. G. Everson, a handsome little book with drawings by 
Colin Haworth, and Klanak’s first book is The Quality of Halves, a 
collection of poetry by Marya Fiamengo (most of it never before 
published anywhere) designed by the artist Takao Tanabe. | think 
that Mr Tanabe has created an admirable little book: it’s simple and 
modest, but no-one would ignore it; and Miss Fiamengo’s poetry is 
allowed to display itself in a format with plenty of free space. One of 
the pleasant things about small presses like Klanak and Contact is 
the way they’re willing to waste space (if you want to call it that), 
and the fact that they could give lessons in book design to some of 
our commercial publishers. 

I shudder at the thought of trying to say much about the work of 
two poets as new to me as R. G. Everson and Marya Fiamengo. Mr 
Everson’s poetry seems to me intelligent, proficient, ironic, perhaps 
deliberately minor in range and tone. Miss Fiamengo is more adven- 
turous and expansive. I’ve seen some of her poems before, and I 
found them a little rich for my blood; but I was more impressed by 
them when I was able to read them together in The Quality of 
Halves, and that suggests that Klanak’s first experiment was a good 
idea and helpful to a relatively unknown poet. 


George E. Nelson (ed.). Cavatcape oF THE Norrtu. Doubleday. 
640 pp. $5.00. 


Ralph Gustafson Ced.). THe PeNcurn Book or CANADIAN VERSE. 
W. H. Smith Wholesale (Penguin). 256 pp. 70 cents. 


Malcolm Ross Ced.). Tue Arts iv Canapa. Macmillan. 176 pp. 
$10.00. 


New Canadian Library: Frederick Philip Grove, Over Prarrre 
Tratzs; Morley Callaghan, Suc Is My BEtoven; Stephen Lea- 
cock, Lrrerary Lapses; Sinclair Ross, As For Me anp My 
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House; Gabrielle Roy, THe Trin Fiute; Thomas C. Haliburton, 
Tue Crocxmaker; Charles G. D. Roberts, THe Last Barriga 
& Oruer Stories; Hugh MacLennan, Barometer Rising, 
McClelland & Stewart. $1.00 each. 


R. G. Everson. A Latrice For Momos. Contact Press, 28 Mayfield 


Ave., Toronto. 60 pp. $2.00. 


Marya Fiamengo. THe Quarry oF Hatves. Klanak Press, 613 
Rayside Ave., North Burnaby, B.C. 44 pp. $1.50. 


THE WELL. Sinclair Ross. Macmil- 
lan. 256 pp. $3.75. 


Sinclair Ross’s second novel is a kind 
of thriller which slowly narrows down 
to become a sombre investigation of 
the relationships between an elderly 
Manitoba farmer, his much younger 
wife, and the delinquent city boy who 
has come to them on the run. The 
two elements of the book rest un- 
easily together, and the faintly hope- 
ful ending is a mistake. But as in As 
For Me and My House, Mr Ross 
writes with a dark passion about the 
solitary, lacerated existence of some 
misfits in a small prairie community, 
and the contrast of. their tight, barren 
lives and the normal happenings in 
pasture and barn has some nice ironic 
implications. I happen to know some- 
thing about the writing and publica- 
tion of The Well, and I hope that its 
appearance—and the response of some 
sympathetic readers—will encourage 
Sinclair Ross to write a third novel 
with a greater sense of confidence 
and release. R.W. 


THE BELL. Iris Murdoch. Clarke, 
Irwin (Chatto & Windus). 320 pp. 
$3.25. 


This is a minority opinion of a book 
whose publication has elicited such 
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paeans of praise as are seldom vouch- 
safed living English novelists by com- 
patriot reviewers. An Anglican lay 
community attached to a Benedictine 
abbey is the setting of the story, 
which is a kind of highbrow Grand 
Hotel encumbered with gratuitous 
symbolism. Miss Murdoch is an in- 
telligent, perceptive, somewhat mysti- 
cal writer, but these qualities confine 
her rather than help her as a novelist. 
Her story is hampered by a donnish 
manner of writing (of which a fond- 
ness for French words like malgré 
eux, détente, and étourderies is one 
irritating trait) that prevents it from 
moving effortlessly and inevitably to 
its climax: she writes as an omniscient 
observer, and makes statements like 
‘It could not be said to have been a 
successful conversation.’ The leadin 

characters are described, onshiak 
and analysed to a fare-thee-well, but | 
they are seldom allowed to reveal | 
themselves—the reader is always at | 
one remove from them. The other | 
members of the community are 
merely shadows until one by one they 
are impelled into central positions, 
still flat and inexplicable, to initiate 
some contrivance in the plot. As the 
characters never fully come to life, 
their actions seem arbitrary, their 
moral problems unreal, their path to | 
self-knowledge uninteresting. For all 
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INDIVIDUALS 


By P. F. Strawson, author of Jn- 
troduction to Logical Theory. An 
essay in descriptive metaphysics. 
The author does not issue a sys- 
tem, but clarifies the most general 
structural features of our actual 


thinking about the world. $5.00 


GEORGIAN CHRONICLE 


By Betsy Rogers. Sub-titled Mrs. 
Barbauld and Her Family. This }s 
a vivid life of an eighteenth-cen- 
tury literary figure vastly over- 
estimated by her contemporaries 


and almost forgotten by posterity. 
$4.25 


DEMOCRACY VERSUS 
LIBERTY 


By Salvador de Madariaga. One 
of the most original and contro- 
versial writers of our day here 
poses the question whether the 
traditional methods of democracy 
are still suitable for modern so- 
ciety. $2.25 




































TWELVE MODERN 
FRENCH-CANADIAN 
POETS 
Translated by G. R. Roy. A 
parallel anthology of twentieth- 
century French-Canadian poems 
and their English translations. 


Not hitherto readily available. 
$3.50 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


299 QUEEN STREET WEST 
TORONTO 2-B, CANADA 


its occasional wit and its pretensions 
to spiritual significance, The Bell is 
simply an exercise in tedium. w.T. 


CANADA MADE ME. Norman 
Levine. McClelland & Stewart. 277 
pp- $5.00. 


There is something suspect about the 
title, even, of this book. One thinks— 
who can claim to be made by Canada? 
Canadians may be made by Winni- 
g, or by Quebec City; Norman 
vine, as it happens, by Ottawa and 
Montreal. But one doesn’t read far 
before recognizing that Levine has 
been ‘made’ by traditions much older 
and more complex than any Canada 
can claim. I think the right title for 
the book—quite seriously—is Canada 
Failed to Make Me. For Levine is a 
Canadian who has fled in despair 
from his native land. A return jour- 
ney finds him still blinded by old 
fears and frustrations. What he sees 
still is the familiar Canada of the de- 
pression years, dingy coffee-cups and 
cheap hotels. Some of the ‘biographies’ 
he tells make rather effective journal- 
ism. They vividly convey the con- 
fusion of purpose in many recent 
immigrants. And his description of 
the Irish ‘luxury’ cruise to New York 
(which —_— him off at Halifax) 

won't easily forgotten. 
PATRICIA OWEN 


THE FACE OF EARLY CANADA. 
F. St George Spendlove. Ryerson 
184 pp. $8.50. 


One hundred and twenty-eight repro- 
ductions of water-colours, engravings, 
and oils—eight in full colour and all 
of them well printed—provide the por- 
trait of the title. Many, of course, 
are by famous soldier-artists such as 
Patten, Davies, Short, and Cockburn; 
others are by professionals (Duncan, 
Bartlett, Krieghoff); and though few 


of the pictures are totally unfamiliar, 
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Mr Spendlove and his publishers 
have 0 a service in bringing so 
many of them together and in throw- 
ing light on the men who made 
them. The wonder is that this wasn’t 
done long ago. As Mr Spendlove 
points out, there are several thousand 
pictures of Canada before Confedera- 
tion (many of them are in the Sig- 
mund Samuel Canadiana Collection 
from which the plates in this book 
were drawn ), though you would never 
know this from the hackneyed illus- 
trations we have grown accustomed to 
seeing in our history books. This 
collection gives ample proof that a 
wealth of pictures—most of them in- 
valuably informative, many genuine 
works of art—lie waiting to be used 
for the purpose of illuminating Can- 
ada’s past. 

If a second volume is planned (and 
[’m sure it would be welcomed), I 
hope that a more graceful, better or- 
anized text will be aimed at, and 
that it will concentrate mainly on the 
life and times illustrated by the plates. 
Pictures like these should inspire 
something more than a jumble of 
clumsily introduced quotations, lists, 
and discursive (though in many cases 
interesting and valuable) comments 
covering painting effects and tech- 
niques, biography and history. Could 
not each picture be discussed close to 
the relevant plate? Could not bio- 
graphies of artists and lists of plates 
not shown, and anything that smacks 
of the collector’s catalogue, be con- 
signed to an A pendix? Finally, must 
a discussion of such wonderful ma- 
terial be made to suffer from stodgy 
typographic design? w.T. 


OUR FRIEND JAMES JOYCE. 
Mary and Padraic Colum. Double- 
day. 239 pp. $4.50. 


We don’t have to apologize for ap- 
proaching books like this with the 


curiosity of gossips. If ever a writer 
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FRONTENAC 
THE COURTIER 
COVERNOR 


By W. J. Eccles 


A lively fascinating and 
highly controversial study 
of the career of the famous 
Governor of New France 
and the effects of that 
career on the fortunes of 
the colony. Based on orig- 
inal research among the 
documents of the period. 


February Probably $6.50 


THE DEFICIT 
MADE FLESH 


BY JoHN GLassco 


Volume 9 in the Indian 
File Series of contempor- 
ary Canadian poets. “The 
poems of John Glassco 
are something new in 
Canadian poetry ... 
They are the products of 
a mature sensitivity and 
they assimilate disparate 
and even discordant ele- 
ments of experience.” 


A. ].M. Smith 
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needed to have lived a life that could 
be made to shed light on his work, 
Joyce did. Padraic Colum (whose 
memoirs alternate with his wife's) is 
able to clear up some minor obscuri- 
ties in Finnegan's Wake, but such 
glossing can go on indefinitely—it is 
the common drudgery of the PH.D. 
industry. What glimpses we do get 
of the man Joyce through Padraic 
Colum’s eyes show us an unattractive, 
even a sinister person. Yet Dr Colum 
is the soul of charity. 

With Mary Colum, who knew 
Joyce from university days, we are 
in the difficulty that she herself 
appears unsympathetic—lace-curtain 
Irish, as they say in Boston. Bossy, 
with the cramped piety of a certain 
kind of Dubliner, with the bearded- 
lady feminism of 1910, she shows a 
proprietory interest in Joyce as a 
celebrity. Evidently she irritated him, 
and no wonder: ‘I hate women who 
know anything,’ he told her. But she 
is determined to make her celebrity 
respectable, so she says what can be 
said for Joyce as a Catholic and as a 
married man, even as a gentleman. 
She recalls: ‘I never heard him make 
a remark that would embarrass a 
nun.’ 

Padraic Colum has at least one mem- 
able anecdote. Readers of Joyce’s 
letters will have noticed that virtually 
his only reference to a contemporary 
was to Proust, whom certain people 
were setting up as a rival to his truly. 
His truly had looked into Proust and 
could see nothing to get excited about. 
Now, we learn that a meeting actually 
took place between the two writers, 
in a Parisian salon. Here, according 
to Dr Colum, is what was said: 


proust: Ah, Monsieur Joyce .... 
You know the Princess... . 

joyce: No, Monsieur. 

prousT: Ah, you know the Coun- 
Osiee- 

joyce: No, Monsieur. 


proust: Then you know Ma- 


dame... 
joyce: No, Monsieur. 
That was all. Unfortunately Dr 


Colum has few stories of the kind. 
He has little of the illuminating 
casual malice which we expect from 
Irish writers. Moore, Yeats, Gogarty, 
O’Casey—like De Quincey, they love 
to note and record the inanities of 
great minds. 

The important question about Joyce 
is whether his later work represents 
a fruitful development of his talent 
(dazzlingly evident, surely, in Dub- 
liners) or a perversion of it. Was it 
embitterment at the reception of Dub- 
liners that caused Joyce to withdraw 
into an increasingly dark and esoteric 
idiom? Or was it the spoilt Jesuit in 
him approaching the arcane splen- 
dours of a new altar, the altar of art, 
with his back turned on the people 
like any priest? Embittered he cer- 
tainly was, but how far he was justi- 
fied in believing himself persecuted 
is another question. Padraic Colum 
doesn’t help much here, and Mary 
not at all. Dr Colum seems to accept 
as a fact Joyce’s own view that the 
printer Falconer deliberately burnt 
the sheets of Dubliners rather than 
deliver them. But it is at least prob- 
able that the fire was accidental, for 
the printer lost money by it. It is 
lapses in common-sense of this sort 
which make the Colums’ book so un- 
satisfactory. 


K.D. 


MORE IN ANGER. Marya Mannes. 


Longmans (Lippincott). " 189 pp. 
$4.00. 


The dust-jacket describes this col- 
lection of opinions as ‘an adventure 
in possibilities’. This is a trifle vague 
pot there’s nothing vague about 
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Marya Mannes. She reviews drama 
and television for The Reporter 
(where about one-third of the col- 
lection first appeared), she has a 
strong point of view and a vigorous 
literary style. So vigorous, in fact, that 
she often adopts a hortatory, damn- 
the-dissenters tone almost guaranteed 
to infuriate the reader. Her charge is 
that Americans have sold their pio- 
neer strength of character for a mess 
of easy living. She wishes they would 
begin at once to regain independence 
of mind and spirit. Everything from 
the cults of Togetherness and Mc- 
Carthy. through grins and girdles to 
ethics and art contributes to the in- 
dictment. Some topics seem dated, a 
few too trivial for consideration, but 
all are treated with honesty, sensi- 
tivity and insight. It is a tribute to 
Miss Mannes’ individuality and intel- 
ligence that one is able to agree 
almost entirely with the brandisher of 
so belligerent a fist. 


JOAN IRWIN 


THE TERRITORY AHEAD. Wright 
Morris. Longmans Green (Harcourt, 


Brace). 232 pp. $5.25. 


Since 1942 Wright Morris has pub- 
lished a dozen books, and he is now 
fairly generally recognized as one of 
the more interesting and varied of 
contemporary novelists in the United 
States. The first books of his that I 
can remember reading seemed to 
stamp him as a sensitive, modest suc- 
cessor to Sherwood Anderson: they 
were about loneliness in America and 
the perpetual fumbling search for 
love. Then he had a solid success 
with a fine, traditional novel The 
Deep Sleep. And then suddenly he 
published three wildly diverse experi- 
ments: two sombre novels The Huge 
Season and The Field of Vision fol- 
lowed by a wacky affair called Love 
Among the Cannibals. His new book 
is another experiment, a study of the 
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JOYCE 
CARY 


A superb conclusion to the 
work of one of the most 
original and deeply serious 
novelists of our time and 
his most direct statement 
about the nature of religion. 


The Captive 


and the Free 
$3.75 


MICHAEL 
Wy JOSEPH LTD mg), 


writer in America and the ‘spirit of | * 
the place’ with a heavy (and a 
we wee debt to D. H. Law 
rence’s great book Studies in Classic 
American Literature. The Territory 
Ahead investigates once again the 
struggle for survival of the American 
novelist overwhelmed by the rw 
material of a whole continent. Ther 
is a good essay on Hemingway anda 
curious aside in the form of a chapter 
on the vision of America represented 
by Norman Rockwell's covers for The 
Saturday Evening Post. There is al 
ways something to be gained through 
listening to a writer talking about his 
craft, but most of The Territon 
Ahead seems to me_ unfortunately 
pallid, predictable, and inconclusive 
The many references to Studies in 
Classic American Literature merely 
underline the fact that as a critic 
Wright Morris could do with some of 
Lawrence’s obsession. RW. 
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Contributors 


RarpH GusTaFson, the well-known poet and short-story writer, lives 
in New York City. His The Penguin Book of Canadian Verse was 
published in November. 


CHRISTOPHER WANKLYN, who was born in Montreal, has lived in 
Tangier for the past five years. He has contributed fiction and articles 
t0 The Paris Review and other magazines and broadcast for the csc 
and spc. Mr Wanklyn wrote a short film, ‘On the Twelfth Day...’, 
which was made in London and released in 1956. 


A. J. M. Smrru, the poet and anthologist, is one of our advisory 
editors. He is spending the winter in France on leave from the 
Department of English at Michigan State University. 


CartyLeE Kinc is Bateman Professor and Head of the Department of 
English, University of Saskatchewan. He edited Saskatchewan Har- 
vest, a collection of Canadian writing which shows how the land and 
the people, the outer and the inner weather, of that province have 
been represented in literature. 


PereR Dae Scorr is in the Department of External Affairs. 


PuyLtis GoTLizB is a young Toronto poet whose work has appeared 
in The Canadian Forum, on the csc literary program ‘Anthology’, 
and in a previous issue of this magazine. 


Tuomas D. CLosinccuixp is the pseudonym of a Vancouver writer 
who had an opportunity to observe the first Vancouver Festival last 
summer at close quarters. 


DarvL Hine, one of Canada’s best-known younger poets, is in 
Europe this winter. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


W. E. Coxin teaches Romance Languages at the University of 
Western Ontario in London. He is the author of a study of Canadiay 
poetry The White Savannahs, and for many years wrote a survey of 
writing in French Canada for the University of Toronto Quarterly’s 
‘Letters in Canada’. 


Errot Prircuarp, another young Canadian poet who has been” 
widely published, is living in Seattle. 


Douctas Grant, the editor of the University of Toronto Quarterly, 
has contributed before to THE Tamarack Review. 
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